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It is always difficult when widespread interest in a topic has 
engendered an extensive literature for anybody but the trained 
specialist to know what books he can best use to inform himself 
upon the subject in hand. We are confident that our readers will 
find Professor Paton’s carefully classified list of books precisely 
what those interested in the critical study of the Old Testament 
have been consciously or unconsciously in need of for a long time. 
Professor Mead’s article on Phenomenalism touches, with his 
customary clarity of style and acuteness of reasoning, an influen- 
tial mood of thinking in current theological literature. 


Few men in the Congregational pulpit are better fitted to 
write on the use of liturgical forms in public worship than Dr. 
E. P. Parker of the South Church, Hartford. Few have as well 
exemplified the great value of the careful study and appropriate 
assimilation of the treasures of devotional expression embedded 
in the great liturgies of the Christian church. It is with especial 
pleasure, therefore, that we at this time print his address to the 
Conference Club of the students of Hartford Seminary. Pro- 
fessor Perry’s brief article on the important bearing upon Con- 
gregationalism of Dr. Hort’s recent studies in early church history 
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will be of interest to all who are observers of the development of 
the self-consciousness of modern Congregationalism. 

Much that is being said in these days by the critics of tradj- 
tional views, so called, is being urged in the professed interests 
of a genuine piety. Many of the old conceptions, it is said, are 
nierely formal and void of life, and are clung to only because of 
their hoary dignity, regardless of their moribund condition. Sham 
and cant and form and outworn creeds, like tattered garments and 
rigid wineskins, must be cast away. Religion, faith, profession, 
preaching, must now and henceforth be true to life — themselves 
must be things of life. All must abandon tradition, and instead 
search out anew the changeless verities of things demonstrably 
true. Much like this is often heard and seen. One effect of this 
sort of contention for thorough religious sincerity has been to 
diminish the esteem in which the Bible is held, not simply as 
authoritatively inspired, but as a source and depository of Divine 
truth. This is a tendency which those zealous for the honor of 
the Christian Scriptures should feel impelled to check. There lie 
before them two chief efficient methods: First, the display of a 
religious life that should be above all need of defense or chance of 
reproach. It should be made apparent, beyond all uncer 
tainty, that the faith rooted in the Word of God draws its life 
from divine realities, and that the preaching of such a faith is 
continually inspired by the spirit of life. In the second place, 
let the living energy of the Christian Scriptures as they stand be 
clearly set forth and cogently brought to bear on current 
thought and activity. There are scenes and incidents and senti- 
ments within the sacred pages that may become radiant as the 
sun in his strength. Let their full glory be unveiled. How 
many people to-day have been led to hear the very sobs of Hosea, 
or felt the throbbings of his indignant and affectionate heart, on 
the occasion of his wife’s unfaithfulness, and have learned to see 
therein the revelation of the heart of God? But why should that 
soul-stirring outbreak of moral anguish and desire, so true to life, 
so full of God, be longer stifled? If only all the thrilling message 
of that one book were well and widely reproduced, far less would 
be heard of the claim that the Christian Scriptures and the deep 
essentials of the Christian faith have become antiquated or lost 
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their power over life. And so through all the list. The Chris- 
tian Scriptures are the living Word of the living God. Never 
was there stronger appeal than now that their full vigor and faith- 
fulness should be made to appear. 


The Bay Conference of California deserves the thanks of the 
whole Congregational body for the firmness, wisdom, and 
brotherly kindness with which it has conducted the exceed- 
ingly difficult case of Rev. C. O. Brown. They have vindicated 
the efficiency of the Congregational way. They have wrought for 
the elevation of the Christian ministry. They have showed an 
abundant charity. Their official action based on Mr. Brown’s 
confession appears to have been the only one possible, and their 
personal treatment of him showed forth a truly Christlike spirit. 


Both the “ Congregationalist ” and “ Christian Work ” have 
recently published articles in regard to the Revised Version of 
the Bible, and its present use. They agree in finding that the 
Revision has made considerable progress among ministers, that 
the scholarly judgment is all in its favor, but that it has not, as 
yet, won its way to any marked extent among the laity. Both 
find the reason for this failure in the fact of high price, and both 
blame the American Bible Society for handicapping the Revised 
Version by refusing to print it. We are quite ready to accept the 
facts as stated in regard to the circulation of the Revised Version. 
We feel, however, that the inferences drawn are not wholly war- 
ranted. The high price has, no doubt, had much to do with the 
slow sales; but it is only fair to say that the firm of Thomas Nelson 
& Sons has done much to reduce the price, and has shown com- 
mendable enterprise in pushing its sales, although prices for the 
two versions are by no means equal. We wish very much that 
the Bible Society would amend its constitution, or take any other 
necessary step, in order to print the Revision, but we are bound 


to say that the charge against it is, in our judgment, unfounded. 
For the people in our churches, who would naturally be the first 
to employ the Revised Version, are not now using the Bible 
Society Bibles. That Society does not print Teachers’ Bibles, 
with helps of various sorts; and the Bibles that our Sunday- 
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school teachers are using are published by Nelson, or Bagster, the 
Oxford Press, or other such firm. There are also various special 
editions of the Authorized Version, which many religious papers, 
including the “ Congregationalist ” itself, have pushed with their 
constituency, by offering them as premiums. These are the 
Bibles that keep the Revision out of our churches, and not those 
published by the Bible Society. The religious press of the 
country, or at least the business end of it, needs converting quite 
as much as the American Bible Society. But there is another 
reason more important than any that has been mentioned, why 
the Revised Version has not been more popular. No edition has 
yet appeared containing marginal references. Young Bible 
students in this country have been taught to use references, and 
until these are supplied with the Revision, a large sale among the 
Bible-using class can hardly be expected. Price has something 
to do with the matter, but references, we are convinced, have 
more. 


There is, moreover, another element in this matter not to he 
overlooked. The announcement is now definitely made that the 
American Version of the Bible is to be published in 1899. This 
will consist of the Revised Version, improved by the insertion in 
the text of the suggestions of the American company of Revisers. 
The publication of this Version will surely complicate the situa- 
tion as regards the circulation of the Revision in this country. 
It is, perhaps, just as well that, up to the present time, no large 
progress has been made in its popular acceptance of that Version, 
for that would make the ease for the American Version well nigh 
hopeless. As it is, it may be that this new candidate for popular 
favor will have the best opportunity of making its way. Let the 
Bible Society print this in cheap form; let makers of Teachers’ 
Bibles adopt it, and issue it in similar forms to their editions of the 
Authorized Version; let the religious press be subsidized to offer 
it as premiums for the year 1900; and, above all, let references 
be inserted in all the standard editions, and there will then be, we 
think, a very good chance that the next twenty years will see 4 
very wide acceptance of what, undoubtedly, is the best English 


Version of the Scriptures at present available. 





USE OF LITURGICAL FORMS IN WORSHIP. 


The chief parts of that public worship of God for which 
Christian people should assemble in the sanctuary, are nowhere 
better defined than in the General Exhortation preceding Morn- 
ing and Evening Service as contained in the Episcopalian Book 
of Common Prayer: — to acknowledge our sins before God; to 
render thanks for the great benefits we have received at his hands; 
to set forth his most worthy praise; to hear his most holy word; 
and to ask those things which are requisite and necessary as well 
for the body as the soul. 

This statement seems comprehensive and complete, for the 
Invocation which is commonly made in our churches is related 
to the beginning of worship, as the Benediction is to the close 
of it. 

There can be little difference, if any, among Christians, in 
respect of this general scheme of public worship. 

The question which here concerns us, and upon which there 
has been, is, and long will be great diversity of opinion and stout 
controversy, is one that has respect to the form rather than the 
substance of worship. How can this order of divine service be 
most suitably and profitably conducted? How can its several 
parts be best performed for the honor of God and the edification 
of the worshiping assembly ? 

It is a question that should not be lightly settled in accord- 
ance with unenlightened preferences or prejudices, but in ac- 
cordance with deeper convictions as to what will, on the whole, 
most adequately subserve and promote the great and solemn ends 
which are contemplated in public worship. That all good, con- 
scientious, devout, and candid Christians will ever reach the point 
of agreement in such convictions, is too much to expect. We, 
ourselves, often fluctuate in respect of such convictions. 1 some- 
times feel like siding with the Quakers, and sitting with them in 


silence except as the spirit moves, here and there, to utterance; 


Being an address to the Students’ Conference Club of Hartford Theological Seminary. 
Delivered November 23, 1897. 
(111) 
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and, with them, ridding worship of every possible vestige of 
vesture. Then, again, I feel like going to the opposite extreme, 
with the ritualists, to find in visible signs and symbols a forth- 
setting of such things as neither silence can meditate nor human 
speech express. 

Where is the golden mean between these extremes, the point 
of gravity between these oscillations? Is it where Puritanism 
made its mark, or where Episcopalianism has fixed its forms? Or 
is it somewhere between these two, where freedom and com- 
munion are together preserved; and are we, Congregationalists, 
groping and feeling our way to that point, with manifold ex- 
perimentation, which, however crude, is on the whole hopeful 
and promising? Yes, weare. And this gradual transition from 
an anti-liturgic to a non-liturgic state and feeling, and thence 
to the present state wherein we are, here and there, introducing 
liturgical elements, invented or borrowed, wherewith to make 
our worship more suitable and helpful, is one of great signifi- 
cance and importance, which no young man, in training for the 
ministry, can afford to leave unstudied. 

It signifies a widespread and deep dissatisfaction with the 
bare, bleak, colorless modes of worship which have hitherto pre- 
vailed in our churches, and an equally widespread and deep 
desire for some changes that shall give warmth and grace to our 
services, and bring the people into a larger and more cordial fel- 
lowship in worship. 

It should be remembered that all this, - even much more 
than this, is perfectly compatible with the strictest and soundest 
Congregationalism. 

This is our liberty,— any Congregational church might adopt 
the order for worship and for the administration of the sacra- 
ments contained in the Book of Common Prayer, and yet remain 
as truly a Congregational church as it now is. We are no more 
tied up to the non-liturgical, than we are likely to be to the 
liturgical. | We are not committed to either conformity, non- 
conformity, or uniformity. There may be a peril in this 
liberty, as there is in all liberty. And I want to emphasize 
this thing, — that every young minister should carefully and 
religiously strive to use his liberty in this respect as not abusing 
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it. He is the servant of the church to whom he ministers. He 
is bound by all considerations to respect the feelings, the wishes, 
and even, to some considerable degree, the prejudices of his peo- 
ple. He is not to thrust novelties in their face, nor to foist in- 
novations upon their habits against their will. He is to pro- 
ceed in ways of improvement with caution, with tact, with all 
gentle indirection, with timely and tentative motions, having 
first gained the confidence of his people in his good sense and 
judgment. To proceed otherwise is both folly and presumption. 

Then, again, the service of public worship should be adjusted 
to the external conditions of it. That which is exceedingly im- 
pressive in a great cathedral may be almost ridiculous in a narrow 
and plain meeting-house, where there is nothing better than 
common-place in the conditions of the case. We should never 
forget that a pure and spiritual worship is perfectly compatible 
with the simplest forms and offices. We should be on our guard 
against a religious culture which, in becoming or trying to be- 
come artistic, stifles the free spirit of religion, and reduces 
worship to an excitement of the sensibilities and a gratification 
of that in us which craves entertainment. 

Deeper than any question of ritual is the question of the 
heart’s adoration. Enrichment of worship that fails of the 
spiritual enrichment and edification of the worshipers is only 
so much tawdry decoration. In this doctrine and tradition of 
our fathers we should be firmly anchored. : 

Having said this, I proceed to say that, in my opinion, the 
public worship of God in our Christian assemblies can be made 
more attractive, more effective, more conducive to spiritual en- 
richment and edification, by the introduction and use of liturgical 
elements ;— that is, by the use of approved, if not fixed, forms 
of worship in which the people can express their faith, their 
praise, their thanksgivings, their prayers, their sacred feelings. 

Take, for instance, the reading of God’s word. Suppose we 
should follow something like the course of the Christian year, 
and have its prominent points about which both Scriptural lessons 
and sermons should naturally cluster, might there not be a 
gracious preparation and expectation for them in the minds of 
the people, and might there not be a gain upon the too preva- 
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lent custom of reading the Scriptures at random, and drawing 
the sermon bow at a venture? 

As to other parts of worship, the case seems even clearer, 

What we need first of all to bear in mind is, that it is public 
and not private worship which is to be attended. It is the com- 
mon prayer, thanksgiving, and praise that are to be voiced and 
expressed. This can best be done in the use of some forms, 
familiar as well as general, which the. people may readily follow, 
and in which they may, either silently or audibly, unite, without 
difficulty, as in the Lord’s Prayer, or in the General Confession or 
Thanksgiving, or in the reading of the Te Deum. “ Let the people 
praise Thee, O God, yea, let all the people praise Thee! ” This 
is not to be done by proxy. I do not say that it cannot be done 
as following the unfamiliar extemporizations of the minister. 
But I do say that the ministers are few who have the rare gift to 
lead such congregational or common worship in strains of their 
own impromptu composing, and that, at the best, some common 
form, prescribed and readily familiar, is requisite for the com- 
mon worship. If the people are to unite and participate, it must 
be in something that they all may know and can readily use. We 
say, “ Let us unite in singing to the praise of God,’’— and then 
give out a specific hymn-form in which people unite. We 
say, “ Let us unite in prayer,” and then proceed without an- 


nouncing or even beginning any strain in which people can 
very well unite. It is not a question of single and fixed forms, 
but of the introduction and use of some forms,— sentences, 
responses, readings, praises, prayers, thanksgivings, tested by 
time, hallowed by immemorial usage, fragrant with sweet and 
holy associations,— in which, as suitable, familiar, and precious, 
all may participate and unite, as in some dear hymn w hich they 


know, by heart. 

To come somewhat closer to the heart of the subject, let me 
say, First, —It is much to be desired that our ministers should 
make a diligent study of prepared forms of prayer , of which there 
are many accessible and valuable volumes. Sania — Our 
ininisters should have both liberty and encouragement to make 
judicious use of classic and catholic forms of prayer in their con- 


duct of public worship. 
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As to the first point, it touches an invaluable means of edu- 
cation and culture for those who are summoned to lead public 
worship. And in respect of what other duties of their vocation 
are education and culture more needed? The study of homi- 
leties is based upon the literature of the pulpit. The culture 
requisite for the conduct of congregational devotions should be 
based upon the literature of prayer. 

When certain disciples begged the Master to teach them how 
to pray, He did not merely counsel them to keep their hearts 
warm, but gave them an incomparable form of prayer. 

The prayers of the church, stored in various liturgies, are an 
inestimable treasure. With them, or such of them as he may 
readily obtain, in hand for private study, the minister would be 
wonderfully aided both in respect of the subject-matter and the 
form of his own public prayers. And if now and then some of 
their felicitous phrases should install themselves in his prayers, 
or the current of his utterances should imperceptibly glide into 
their larger and deeper stream, or his weariness and emptiness 
should take refuge in the strength and fullness of their provision, 
would it not be very well indeed? 

This brings us to that second point, the liberty, without 
stealth or embarrassment, to use such forms of prayer, and 
to make them familiar to the people, by such use. I cannot 
understand the laudation of extemporaneous public prayer, or 
why we should make such careful preparation to speak as from 
God to men, and neglect all preparation in speaking from and for 
men to God. Nor can I understand the force of any objection 
to the occasional and even frequent use of time-honored and time- 
hallowed forms of public prayer, into which the church has for 
ages poured the wealth of her gratitude and supplication, to offer 
it unto God. . 

Ministers need such relief and aid under the great burden 
of public devotion. If their sufficiency is of God, does not God 
meet their insufficiency by just these assistances? Imperfect 
as our preaching often is, our public praying is far more faulty 
For one person who is inattentive to the ser- 


and ineffective. 
T do not 


mon, there are ten, at least, inattentive to the prayer. 
wonder at it. Something more than a right state of heart is 
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requisite. An intellectual labor is involved. In the concen- 
tration of one’s mental powers upon the work of fashioning a 
form of address that shall combine simplicity, propriety, direct-: 
ness, discrimination, comprehensiveness, brevity, and fervor, 


something more than unpremeditated art would seem to be 
necessary. Nor is that business of invention, arrangement, 
and expression always conducive to spirituality. On the other 
hand, if one neglects that business. in public prayer, his 
prayers are sure to become sprawling and slovenly outpour- 
ings of such inconsequence and disorder, that no one will 
long be edified by them. Suppose he laboriously pre-com- 
poses them, and then tries to fill them with spirit and life, 
which is far better than before. Even then his four or five 
distinct prayers in the course of a Sunday’s services will probably 
prove too much for him, or for any reasonable expectation of in- 
spiration. Suppose now that the minister, under what I call the 
tremendous burden and strain of this sequence of most solemn 
service, takes up, now and then, some suitable and beautiful form, 
into which he can pour his soul with heartiness, freedom, and 
comfort, will not the relief so afforded him prove also a relief to 
the congregation, to whose ears comes the grateful sound of a 
fitly-framed and sweetly-tuned prayer, expressing what they 
need, excluding what is irrelevant, in whose reverent and 
rhythmic movement they are caught and carried upward to- 
gether, and which is a hundred-fold more precious because it has 
served the same good purpose for thousands of souls in ages past, 
and is now and ever a bond of communion for all saints? 

Oh, when I think in what abundance and variety such forms 
of devotion are furnished to us from the eminent saints of ages 
past, which are like golden vials full of odors sweet, whose proper 
use would give ministers so great relief and assistance, not as ex- 
cluding the free exercise of their own gifts and inspirations, but 
as supplying their frequent lack of both gift and inspiration, and 
offering to their weakness such strains as best serve to both 
quicken and voice devotion; when I think of the morning prayeT 
for grace, and the evening prayer against perils, and the General 
Thanksgiving, and the prayer for the whole estate of Christ’s 
militant church, and the dear old Litany with its heart-searching 
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supplications and tender responses, and those brief, beautiful, 
precious collects than which nothing more wonderful was ever 
born of God’s spirit in forms of devotion; and other like things, 
to whose intrinsic excellence holy associations give an altogether 
new worth, and in which the sad and glad music of the Holy 
Church Universal sweetly sounds, as in the sea-shells one hears 
the murmur of the ocean, I wonder that we should so long, or any 
longer make a merit of practicing total abstinence from all such 
wealth of free provision, and persist in indulging ourselves in 
either extemporaneous or premeditated mediocrity. 

The congregations committed to our charge would, I believe, 
be greatly profited and blest, by the introduction of some such 
liturgical elements in their worship, over and above all their 
profit and blessing in the mere acts of worship. It would foster 
a spirit of devotion, inculcate sound ideas of worship, and pro- 
mote the habits and manners of reverence. It would tend 
directly and powerfully to banish the eccentricities of the pert 
and flippant, the infelicities of the ignorant, and all those pious 
soliloquies and vagrant ramblings which too often mar and spoil 
our service of prayer. 

Every objection against this use of forms of devotion, as 
limiting freedom, hindering spirituality, suppressing spontaneity, 
and fostering formalism, might be urged with equal force against 
our approved use of hymns. Many of the most precious of those 
in use, are forms of prayers:— “ Rock of Ages,” “ Jesus, Lover 
of my Soul,” “Lead, Kindly Light,” “ Abide with me,” “My 
faith looks up to Thee!” If we use them intelligently or 
profitably, we pray by and in them. 

These hymn-prayers are unquestionably the forms in which 
our common prayer is chiefly offered, and we should be very 
grateful for them. Are they any the less profitable because com- 
posed elsewhere and long ago? Does constant use impair their 
value? Do they foster formalism? How much they assist 
people in pouring out their “ praise and plaint meekly and duly ”! 
They voice our aspirations and desires more adequately than we 
ourselves can do. And they enable us to unite in supplication as 
in praise and thanksgiving. 

If choirs may lead devotion by singing such hymnic forms, 
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why may not the minister likewise lead it in saying forms of 
prayer? In fact, the singing style of prayer is less simple, more 
ritualistic, and more liable to perversion, than the other. 

It seems to me that such use of forms of prayer as I have 
indicated would inevitably promote the congregationalizing of 
worship; teaching us how to pray, what to pray for, uniting us 
in prayer, delivering us from innumerable offenses against good 
taste, reverence, and edification. Their use would bring in all 
the power of holy association to quicken devotion. It would 
bring our worship, more and more, into those deep and thrilling 
measures of unison which link the present with the past, and in 
which we should find ourselves in sweet and holy communion 
with all saints. We should then have something like a catholic 
worship, in which our spiritual unity with other churches than 
our own would be felt. Better still, we should have something 
like precious family prayers,— prayers of the household of 
faith,— inexpressibly dear and effective, as hallowed by house- 
hold use, and as touching the tender chords both of memory and of 
hope. 

It would be a grateful task, if time permitted, to show how 
Christian faith might be cultivated in the minds and hearts of 
the young through their familiarity with catholic forms of de- 
votion, in which gospel facts and truths are presented, not di- 
dactically nor dogmatically, but as they are vitally related to 
Christian experience, and as that experience has verified them, 
and expressed them in all the warmth of its convictions, and in all 
the tenderness of its trust. 

Nor is there time to plead for some worthier forms of ad- 
ministering the sacraments and ordinances of the church,— par- 
ticularly the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, at which, without 
sacrifice of simplicity, certain old, tried, and precious liturgic 
strains might be introduced, as would not only give us com- 
pleter communion in worship, but enable us the better to compre- 
hend with all saints the dimensions of the love of Christ. 

I must pass by the argument from immemorial and almost 
universal usage, simply reminding you that the church of God 
in every period of its history has made use of some such forms 
of prayer and praise. 
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I know of no word or act of our Lord or of his apostles which 
discountenances such use. On the contrary, all that we learn 
from them or know of their habits, — and particularly the 
descriptions of well-ordered forms of praise given in the apoca- 





lypse, — teach us that the purest, noblest, and most acceptable 
worship of Christian assemblies should be in no such negligence 
of order and form as is too often now considered to be a sign of 
superior spirituality. 

The great question is whether we shall have, more and more, 
worshiping congregations, whose solemn and common forms 
of prayer and praise shal] substantially accord with that which 
has obtained in the church, in all ages, or, more and more, listen- 
ing audiences, in which worship is individual and incidental. 

Congregationalism, in theory at least, is free and comprehen- 
sive. Unanchored to unchangeable creeds, we have seen the 
movement by which it has turned from modern and provincial 
definitions of doctrine to those ancient and catholic professions 
of faith which set forth liturgically, instead of dogmatically, the 
great essential elements of the Gospel. 

Another movement of it has begun which will be watched in 
years to come with deep interest and solicitude,— a movement 
in the general direction indicated in this paper,— a movement 
towards the appropriation of such things as may serve to enrich 
our worship, and to make it more reverent, more suitable, 
more congregational, and edifying. | We have almost, if not 
quite, cast off that vulgar sectarian conceit of superior spiritu- 
ality, in which a decent ritual was associated with formalism. 
We have gone so far, in a little time, as to take up the ob- 
servance of Christmas, and Easter, and Good Friday, and Holy 
Week, and to bring into our worship the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Apostles’ Creed, and several of the canticles and sentences of 
the church universal. The further way of this movement is 
one beset with many difficulties and obstacles. The servants of 
God who are engaged in this movement must be wise and patient. 
They must not make haste nor strive. Most of all they need a 
thorough and sound liturgical study and culture. 

If, somehow, our churches could only arrive at that point 
of agreement or consent, where they should adopt a suitable 
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service of common worship, in the use of some such liturgical 
forms of confession, thanksgiving, praise, and prayer as have 
been used from time immemorial in the greater part of the church 
universal, two most desirable things, beside that of a better 
worship, might be accomplished. 

(1) There would be generated a strong but silent and gentle 
counter-movement against the present theological drift towards 
nowhere-in-particular, which threatens us with disrespect and dis- 
integration. ‘The Gospel in our worship would be a bulwark 
tous. The Church of England’s Liturgy is a stronger and surer 
anchor in the faith, as it is a better expression of the faith, than 
its articles and catechism. 1 wish we had that in our worship, — 
that Gospel in devotional solution as distinguished from the 
Gospel in undevotional dilution— which would operate as an 
antidote to unbelief and as a tonic to faith, and which would 
tend to prevent men who cannot abide in other churches, and who 
are all at sea in respect of Christian faith, from finding an easy 
refuge in the pulpits of our churches. I wish we had that in our 
worship, which we seem no longer to have elsewhere, that would 
bid such persons pause, before entering our almost unguarded 
pulpits, our almost defenseless domain. 

(2) We should then have that in use, whereby we might 
hope to stay a steady outflow from our congregations to that 
church whose one great power of attraction, despite the disad- 
vantages of its exclusive polity, is in its decent, reverent, and 
precious provision for common worship, — in its Book of Com- 


mon Prayer. 


Epwin P. Parker. 





















PHENOMENALISM IN PHILOSOPHY AND 
THEOLOGY. 


Theology is probably not so much moulded by the current 
philosophy of the age as it often asserted. But, undoubtedly, 
there does exist a rather close connection between the two. The 
theology, however, may modify the philosophy, as well as philos- 
ophy the theology. It is to be remembered also that no one well- 
defined system of philosophy ever obtains undisputed control at 
any one time — still less, for any very long period of time. And 
its influence on theology always pertains more to the form than 
to the substance of Christian thinking and feeling. Still, at 
times that influence is considerable, and may be decidedly dele- 
terious. 

At the present time one of the most potent philosophical sys- 
tems is that which is sometimes called phenomenalism. It is one 
of the forms of thinking which lie between the two extremes of 
idealism and materialism — the extremes between which philo- 
sophic thought is always oscillating. Phenomenalism, however, 
is much nearer to idealism than to materialism. Its advocates 
often call it a form of idealism. 

What is it? It differs from pure idealism in admitting an 
objective or “ cosmic” reality. But it differs from realism in 
denying that this objective reality can be perceived. Pure ideal- 
ism, consistently carried out, runs at once into the absurdity of 
solipsism ; 7. €., it necessarily involves the assumption that each in- 
dividual is the only thinker, and the only thing, in the universe. 
On the other hand, however, realism, which holds that each man 
directly apprehends outward reality, is convicted, it is said, of 
being equally objectionable; for the advance of science is showing 
more and more that the vulgar conception of the material world 
is full of illusions. Color, e. g., is shown by the scientist to be 
no objective reality, no quality belonging to things, but only a 
subjective sensation, caused by a peculiar undulation of ether. 
We admire a brilliant sunset. But if we should travel to the 
clouds where the brilliant colors seem to be, we should find noth- 
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ing but damp, chilly mist. .A rainbow charms the eye, but each 
separate individual sees a different rainbow; and no one real ob- 
jective rainbow exists, any more than the bag of gold which, 
children are told, can be found at the bottom of it. So the 
phenomena of sound and taste, and, indeed, everything that used 
to be called the secondary qualities of matter, are found to be 
simply subjective sensations. But it is insisted that the so-called 
primary qualities of matter are equally subjective. Form, den- 
sity, mobility, as well as color, taste, odor, are simply our impres- 
sions concerning outward things. In fact, however, so we are 
told, our thought “is not copied from anything external; it is 
primarily only a reaction of our rational nature against the stimu- 
lus of sense-experience. The rest is built up within itself and 
out of itself.” At the same time, since there is a certain har- 
mony in the experiences of different individuals, and since every 
man’s cognitive experience seems to be not dependent on his own 
arbitrary volition, but to be the result of some outward compul- 
sion, it is coneluded that in some sense an external world exists. 
“Our perceptions are not merely mental events; they also claim 
to be apprehensions of an order independent of our thinking.” 
Yet there is nothing corresponding to these apprehensions in 
external reality. There is a “ cosmic object ” distinct from our 
thinking; but we do not perceive it. All that we perceive is an 
“ order ” which is “ valid for reality.” We have to do, then, ac- 
cording to this view, with appearances. We perceive outward 
things not as they are, but as they seem. We cognize not an out- 
ward reality, but only phenomena. 

Such is the doctrine. What shall be said of it? 

1. The first and most obvious reflection concerning it is that 
the conclusion involves a denial of the premise on which it rests. 
Scientific research, we are told, discloses the fact that what ap- 
pears to the ordinary man to be an objective reality is nothing 
but a subjective sensation. Color, sound, taste, smell, ete., are 
discovered to be not distinet objective realities which we cognize, 
but modifications of our consciousness, caused by the peculiar mo- 
tions of molecules. By means of careful observation, with the 
aid of microscopes and chemical analysis, the scientist learns that 
the popular notions concerning color, sound, ete., are illusions. 
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The supposed perception is no perception at all. So all apparent 
perception is only apparent. It is a subjective affection. It is 
aphenomenon, and no real objective thing. And so it is concluded 
that all perception is only a perception of phenomena. 

But let us examine the logic of this reasoning. How does 
the scientist ascertain that the popular impression about percep- 
tio is erroneous? Manifestly, by obtaining a more accurate 
knowledge about the material world. He fortifies his powers of 
cognition, and discerns things that elude the ordinary observer. 
He finds that what seems to be a homogeneous mass is made up 
of anumber of different elements. He finds that what seems to 
be a body at rest is really a group of infinitesimal particles in 
constant motion. Heat is discovered to be a sensation caused by 
apeculiar motion. Light is found to be caused by another kind 
of motion. But whatever the new disclosures may be, they are 
assumed to be facts respecting things in the objective world — 
facts which the scientist has somehow cognized. The popular 
impression is declared to be erroneous with regard to color, heat, 
ete., on account of these discovered facts. Unless the scientist 
knows that the outward fact differs from the vulgar impression, 
he does not know that the vulgar impression is false. All his 
investigations and conclusions rest on the assumption that space 
and motion in space are objectively real. In this he is just as de- 
cidedly realistic as the common unlearned man. He only claims 
that he gets a wider and more correct cognition of the material 
world than the common man gets. He professes to have learned 
more than was known before about the constitution and composi- 
tion of matter. He tells about the ultimate atoms and their vari- 
ous motions. That there are such atoms, that they move, and 
that they move in space — all this is assumed to be something 
known. Unless these are objective facts, nothing is proved with 
regard to the correctness of the common so-called sense-percep- 
tions. 

Now the astounding thing to be noticed is that the same 
phenomenalist who rests on these results of scientific research 
as a proof that the vulgar impression about the cognition and the 
qualities of matter is illusory, has come to the conclusion that the 


vulgar impression about space and motion is also illusory! He 
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holds that space, and motion in space, are not objective facts at 
all, but only modes or “ forms ” in which the mind conceives the 
objects of thought. The scientist’s argument about color and 
sound has no meaning or validity, unless space and motion are 
objective facts. The argument is accepted as conclusive; and on 
the ground of it not only color and sound, and all other apparent 
properties of matter, but also space and motion themselves are 
declared to be not objective facts! That is, the scientist’s reason- 
ing is so valid and cogent that his conclusion compels us to deny 
his premise! At the risk of being called a maniac by the com- 
mon herd, the philosopher assures us that “ logic ” compels him 
to affirm that all objects of perception, including space and mo- 
tion, are purely phenomenal. It certainly must seem to the com- 
mon. man, however it may seem to the philosopher himself, that 
“logic ” of this sort is so peculiar that it too may well be called 
“ phenomenal.” 

This is no caricature of the philosophical theory; it is noth- 
ing but the essence of it concisely stated. No doubt, there are 
many illusions in human cognition; the progress of knowledge 
may more and more convince us that in numberless. respects 
“ things are not what they seem.” But it is only because the man 
of science is supposed to have ascertained sure facts about the out- 
ward world that we become convinced that we have been the 
victims of illusion. If the philosopher does not know anything 
outside of himself as it is, then he has no means of correcting the 
incorrect notions which others have concerning the material 
world. If he can do no more than to say to the common man, 
“ Things appear this way to me, and that way to you; but it is 
in both cases nothing but an appearance; neither of us perceives 
the real thing that we have these different impressions about ” — 
the common-sense reply must be, “If both your impression and 
mine are no perception of outward reality, but merely notions 
which somehow have arisen in our several consciousnesses, if 
neither yours nor mine is true to outward fact, by what right do 
you set up yours as the standard according to which mine is to be 
pronounced false?” What can the phenomenalist say to this 
retort? He can have no. ground for giving preference to the 
scientist’s impressions, as distinguished from those of the common 
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man, unless he assumes that the scientist’s impressions correspond 
to the objective fact; in other words, that the scientist has ob- 
tained a cognition of things as they are; that is, he must resort 
to the very realism which he repudiates in order to find the 
weapons by which realisin is to be overthrown. But a philosophy 
which thus commits suicide in its own defense can hardly expect 
to be universally embraced as the final science. 

2. In what has just been said is involved another serious diffi- 
culty with the phenomenalist’s doctrine: it makes us unable to dis- 
tinguish between truth and error. One of the leading advocates 
of phenomenalism (Prof. Bowne) himself actualy urges this 
same objection against materialism. According to materialism, 
he says, “ the thoughts of the [material] elements are a necessary 
result of their nature; and unless knowledge is to be abandoned, 
those thoughts must be right. But here we are met by the 
problem of error. On any theory a large part of human thinking 
is erroneous, and especially on the materialistic theory. For 
human thought has shown a persistent tendency to believe in the 
soul and in a future life; and as matter, which is shut up to right 
thinking, has produced these thoughts, it follows that they are 
true; and then it follows that materialism is false. Here is an 
antinomy of the most grievous sort. If materialism be true, 
most of us are bound to believe it false; for it is matter that hath 
made both us and our opinions, and not we ourselves.” 

This is a sufficiently crushing representation of the material- 
istic doctrine. But what has the critic to set up against it? While 
the materialist makes all thought the necessary product of mat- 
ter, the idealist or phenomenalist makes it the product of mind. 
Against his scheme one may, mutatis mutandis, urge his own ob- 
jection, and say: “ According to the idealist, the thoughts of the 
mind are a necessary result of its nature; and unless knowledge 
is to be abandoned, those thoughts must be right. But here we 
are met by the problem of error. On any theory, a large part of 
human thinking is erroneous, and especially so on the idealistic 
theory. For human thought has shown a persistent tendency to 
believe in a material world existing in space, and in a direct per- 
ception of this world by the human mind. And as mind, which 
is shut up to right thinking, has produced these thoughts, it fol- 
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lows that they are true, and that idealism is false. Here is an 
antinomy of the most grievous sort.” How the idealist has 
any advantage over the materialist in this kind of warfare it is 
difficult to see. 

That error is possible and actual, all parties agree. But what 
is error? It is disagreement between opinion and fact. The 
remedy for error is to learn more about the facts. The young 
babe seems to think that he can reach the moon with his 
hand. ‘That is an error which is soon corrected, though it may 
be some time longer before he has any conception of the real dis- 
tance of the moon from the earth. The adult man is liable to be 
mistaken in a hundred ways respecting the world around him. 
He learns his errors only as he gets new and correct knowledge 
about the world. But all this presupposes that there is an ex- 
ternal world concerning which it is possible to acquire genuine 
knowledge. The realist, who holds to the genuine reality both 
of a percipient mind and a perceivable world of matter, can con- 
sistently deal with the problem of error. His doctrine simply is 
that cognition is real, though imperfect, and more or less mis- 
leading; that the cognitive senses are capable of being trained; 
that they supplement and correct one ancther; that they can be 
powerfully aided by mechanical appliances, such as the telescope 
and the microscope; that by constant research the ignorance and 
the errors of past generations concerning the outer world may be 
gradually removed, and a constant approach made towards an ac- 
curate apprehension of the constitution and forces of the material 
universe. In short, on the realistic basis, error can be detected 
and corrected. 

But what can the idealist do with the problem of error? 
Denying that matter is genuinely objective and real, he can con- 


sistently claim for his seeming cognitions only that they are what 


they are. Holding that a material world, even if existent, cannot 
be cognized by the immaterial mind, he allows himself no means 
of rectifying his conceptions. Indeed, it is difficult to see how 
he should come to think that there is any need of their rectifica- 
tion. Whether his notions are the product of a direct divine 
causation, or are the necessary outgrowth of his own mind, in 
either case all he can say of them is that they are his notions, and 
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that they are an ultimate fact. ‘These notions may become by 
degrees modified or changed, but this change is also an ultimate 
fact, and purely subjective. The notions seem to have to do 
with the cognition of outward things; but they cannot be cor- 
rected by a more correct cognition of outward things; for, accord- 
ing to the idealistic theory, there is no such cognition of outward 
things at all. The idealist may talk about the adjustment of his 
ideas to one another; but he has no criterion by which to deter- 
mine whether any of his ideas can be called true or false. In 
fact, the only point in regard to which the idealist has a right to 
speak of error, is this very one respecting his apparent perception 
of a material world. He cannot help feeling and talking as if 
he had such a perception. But he has convinced himself that 
this is an illusion. Here is, according to him, a real error; self- 
contradiction is discovered to be inwrought into the human mental 
constitution. Man has just wit enough to discover that he is the 
victim of a huge delusion; he can find out that there is no material 
world; but he has no power to keep the ghost of it from continu- 
ally haunting him, so that he is forced to act and feel as if this un- 
real world were most intensely real. 

The phenomenalist, who admits the existence of an external 
reality, is no better off; for he denies as emphatically as the pure 
idealist that this reality can be cognized. For him too the mental 
world is the only world that we know anything about. Our 
thoughts may have some relation to the unseen and unknown 
cosmos; but the universal notion that we really know something, 
and may learn more, about this material world, is pronounced to 
be practically just as erroneous and delusive as it would be if there 
were no such world at all. Error, therefore, may be admitted by 
the phenomenalist to be a fact, but only the one, all-comprehen- 
sive error of supposing that the mind can know anything besides 
its own thoughts, fancies, and desires. Truth becomes a concep- 


tion without any meaning, so far as the ordinary thoughts of men 
are concerned; for the object of these thoughts is this apparent 
outward world, which, yet, the philosophy in question declares 
that we can know nothing about; so that there is left no criterion 
by which the correctness of our thoughts can be tested. Every 
man’s thinking simply is what it is; it cannot be called either right 
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or wrong; and if the thinking changes, there is no means of find- 
ing out whether it changes for the better or for the worse. 

Here, however, it may be objected that 1 have overlooked the 
fact of the multiplicity of individuals. Though a man may not 
compare his thoughts with a material world, and so determine 
their correctness, yet he may compare his thoughts with other 
men’s thoughts; and this comparison may be the means of evoly- 
ing a more orderly and self-consistent body of thought in the 
individual. This objection, however, only directs attention to 
one more fatal weakness in the phenomenalist’s theory. 

3. Phenomenalism stultifies itself in assuming that there is 
a world of persons, and that they can understand one another. 
Pure idealism inevitably leads to solipsism, and so commits sui- 
cide. Phenomenalism is recommended as avoiding that ab- 
surdity. But how can itdoso? Equally with idealism it denies 
that a material world, even if existent, can be cognized. We may, 
it is said, be led by the necessity and uniformity of our apparent 
cognitions to infer that there is outside of us a cosmic reality; but 
what it is, we cannot learn. That which we experience, it is in- 
sisted, is modifications of our consciousness; we know nothing of 
an objective world of matter. There are appearances as of out- 
ward things; but these are only appearances. We perceive only 
phenomena. 

Now if this is so, then it is fatal to the reality of one’s cogni- 
tion of other men. What is involved in such a cognition? The 
real knowledge of a human person outside of me is gained by the 
perception of a human body. This is the first and indispensable 
condition of the perception. Then if that body is seen to move, 
T perceive another point of likeness to my own corporeal structure. 
But this is not enough. A lifeless automaton might simulate a 
living body. There is needed some utterance plainly proceeding 
from that body, from which I can assuredly gather that the body 
is the vehicle of a mind like my own. But this utterance, this 
language, is a sound made by a material organ, or by a material 
object of sight (as, e. g., writing) also made by that material 
body. There is no possible way in which I can come into com- 
munication with another human being except through the percep 


tion of the material forms, sounds, and signs. But if now, as the 
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phenomenalist teaches us, this apparent cognition of an external 
human body of flesh and blood is only apparent; if we have no 
right to say that we really see any human body outside of us; 
if the gestures, words, or writings that seem to emanate from that 
seeming body are no more really perceived than the body itself; 
ifall these together are only phenomena springing up in my con- 
sciousness, and can in no wise be held to represent correctly any 


then how, in the name of reason, can the 





outward reality, 
phenomenalist pretend to know that there are other real human 
bodies besides his own? He has, in fact, no right even to know 
that he has a real material body of his own; still less can he affirm 
that he perceives that of any one else. And, least of all, can he 
have any cognition of other minds, inasmuch as such cognition 
depends on the objective reality of the bodies through which alone 
those minds can express themselves. 

But in spite of the fact that the phenomenalist’s theory thus 
logically makes it absolutely impossible for him to know that 
any person besides himself exists, we find him with the utmost 
serenity assuming, as an axiomatic fact, that there is a world of 
human persons around him, and that he can hold direct inter- 
course with them. Completely oblivious of his own funda- 
mental principles, in this respect he plants himself fully upon 
realistic ground, and professes to have a direct cognition of per- 
sons as objective facts. He taiks. and reasons, and writes books, 
for the purpose of enlightening these other persons, whom he 
imagines himself to be directly seeing and hearing or knowing 
about; whereas the very doctrine which he is preaching to them 
should teach him that, so far as he knows, he is talking to a 
phantom of his own imagination. 


Now this philosophical doctrine has been of late years largely 
and intentionally applied to theology. It has been distinctly 
affirmed that no correct theology can be evolved unless it rests on 
this philosophy. As a corollary of the philosophical principle 
that we do not cognize an external world, but only know what 
kind of an impression it makes on us, the doctrine is propounded, 
that in the religious sphere our criterion of judgment must be the 
subjective one. What is this or that person or principle worth 
tome? Neither the material nor the spiritual world, it is said, 
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can be cognized as it is in itself, but only as it is for us. It is not 
an easy matter to carry out such a doctrine, inasmuch as there 
are so many persons, each of whom may have his own subjective 
judgment. Theoretically, the most prominent application of 
the doctrine is to Christology; practically, the application of it is 
that every one must judge for himself whether a Biblical state. 
ment or a theological doctrine is to be accepted or not. The 
person of Christ, it is said, no one can know as it is, and all specu- 
lations as to his pre-existence, his divine, or his trinitarian, rela- 
tions are vain. We can know only what he is to us; to us he is 
the manifestation of the love of God. God is love; that is what 
he is to us. We need know, and, indeed, can know, little else 
about him. In religious matters a man, it is held, is to be guided 
by experience ; dogmas that have not been thus verified are of no 
concern to us. 

This is enough as a general characterization of the theology 
in question. It has its plausible side, and is especially grateful 
to intellectual indolence and to spiritual self-confidence. But 
what I wish particularly to call attention to is the fact that this 
theology, with the philosophy which it rests on, runs into the 
direst self-contradiction in regard to just this matter of the power 
of one man to cognize others. | Phenomenalism, consistently 
held, allows, as we have seen, no such cognition at all. The ad- 
herents of that philosophy have a right to say that they have 
modifications of consciousness which may be called apparent per- 
ceptions of other human beings. They may sav that, on account 
of the manner in which these experiences come, they infer that 
there is something apart from themselves to which these ex- 
periences have a relation. But they cannot say that they see 
and know any such human beings as distinct from themselves. 
Their philosophy requires them to say that their conscious sensa- 
tions do not represent anything external, that these seeming per- 
ceptions of other men are only seeming, that these men are 
phenomenal, not real. 

Yet, the very theologians who build their theology on this 
philosophical foundation, and on the strength of it undertake to 
discredit a great part of what the Christian church has held re 
specting the person of Christ,— these men quietly ignore their 
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own philosophy when they take cognizance of men in general. 
{here is never a doubt in the phenomenalist’s mind that he sees 
and knows the men around him. And not merely the men around 
him, but men of past times, whom he never saw, he yet professes 
to know. He deems himself to be acquainted with the person- 
ality of Peter and Paul, of Augustine and Calvin, as really, if 
not as intimately, as with his own nearest neighbor. The mind 
and character of even one’s associates are known only through the 
medium of material symbols; and men of the past are known in 
the same way. 

The greater part of what we know is learned from the testi- 
mony of other men. It is a condition of this knowledge that we 
believe that there are other men, and that we believe them 
to be able to make their minds known to us. And even 
that which we may seem to learn by direct perception is not 
learned without a certain dependence on others. For our con- 
fidence in the trustworthiness of our own senses is not complete 
till we find it confirmed by the experiences of our fellows. If 
men around me should uniformly declare that they can perceive 
none of the things which I seem to perceive, I should conclude 
that my senses were diseased and deceptive. I should sooner 
trust the consentient testimony of my fellowmen than the ap- 
parent testimony of my own consciousness. So absolute is my 
faith in the perceived reality of other men, and in their essential 
likeness to myself. 

And these phenomenalistic theologians themselves (of whom 
the Ritschlians are the prominent representatives) admit to the 
full this psychological fact. They even especially emphasize 
our dependence on the church as the vehicle which conveys to us 
the knowledge of Christ and religious truth. The doctrine of 
“value judgments ” is not applied to our knowledge of our fellow- 
men in general. ‘'hey are supposed to be real and to be known, 
and their testimony to be a valid and trustworthy source of 
knowledge. With reference to them the philosophy employed 
is pure realism. But when we have to do with God, to know 
whom is eternal life, and with Jesus Christ, for the excellency 
of the knowledge of whom Paul counted all things to be loss, then 
phenomenalism is brought into use, and we are instructed that 
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we really know nothing about them as they are in themselves, 
but only as they are to us. 

Similar reflections suggest themselves with reference to the 
emphasis often laid on experience in matters of religion and 
theology. We are to believe, it is said, only what we have ex- 
perienced. Now, in a certain sense, the validity of this principle 
may be allowed. Religion is a practical matter, and is truly 
genuine only in so far as it affects the life. The old phrase, to 
“ experience religion,” is a good one. . Something new and 
positive needs to come into a sinner’s life. The holiness and the 
love of God, the redeeming work and mediation of Christ, the 
wickedness of sin and the assurance of its pardon — these need 
to become practically realized, in order that one may truly feel 
and fully understand them. But the conceit that one ought not 
to affirm his belief in any theological doctrines which have not 
become a matter of personal experience, is almost too absurd for 
serious consideration. Such a principle acted on in ordinary life 
would require one to be a skeptic with regard to everything that 
is not a matter of direct perception. If one should try to adopt 
it, he would be obliged to be in doubt about all the alleged facts 
of past history, about the great mass of the alleged facts of na- 
tural science, about the fact of the existence of the greater part 
of the human race, living or dead. Such a man could not 
affirm his belief in the existence of Niagara Falls, unless he had 
himself seen them. He would have no right to have any opinion 
as to the time and place of his own birth, for he has absolutely no 
recollection about the matter; he knows only what he has been 
told. Fortunately, there are few men foolish enough to try to act 
on such a principle in practieal life. The testimony of other men 
is accepted as adequate and decisive in regard to the greater part 
of the things which every one holds to be certain. Success and 
usefulness in common life would be impossible on any other basis. 
How is it, then, that what would be regarded as virtual insanity 
in practical life can be thought to be choice wisdom in religious 
matters? 

No doubt, an interested attitude towards persons, facts, and 
truths makes one’s apprehension of them a different thing from 
what it is otherwise. But this is just as true in reference to the 
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scientific, practical, or esthetic world as in reference to religion. 
No doubt, the one thing needful is to put one’s self into a right 
personal relation to Christ and Christian truth. But one can 
never get into that right relation unless he first has some knowl- 
edge of Christ and religious things. This knowledge comes from 
human testimony. The generations of Christendom have handed 
down their knowledge each to the other. And at the outset the 
apostles called themselves witnesses of Christ, while Christ him- 
self insisted that his great mission here was to bear witness of 
God. “ How shall they believe,” says Paul, “in him of whom 
they have not heard? And how shall they hear without a 
preacher?” The hearing, the knowledge, must come before 
the faith — the practical experience. And it may exist without 
the personal submission to the requirements of the gospel. More- 
over, even when one has become a Christian, he cannot be said to 
experience all the truths which belong to the Christian revelation. 
No one in this life can experience the eternity or omnipotence of 
God, or the fact of a future life. We cannot experience the 
crucifixion or the resurrection of Christ. 

This attempt to apply phenomenalism to religion and the- 
ology, if logically and consistently carried out (as, fortunately, 
it never can be), would result in making every man a law upo1 
himself. Absolute subjectivity would reign. There would be 
no common standard by which faith and practice could be regu- 
lated. Pure eaprice would be the rule of faith, and perfect chaos 
the end of it.. Professing to be a safeguard against rationalism, 
this theology opens wide the door for the most radical kind of 
rationalism. Professing to be uncompromising enemy of mysti- 
cism, it becomes the forerunner of a new type of mysticism, differ- 
ing from the old in lacking its warmth and fervor. It lays stress 
on some wholesome truths, which, however, are not peculiar to 
itself. So far as its distinctive features are concerned, it has 
already entered upon a process of dissolution, as might have been 
expected, considering the shaky philosophical foundation on 


which it rests. 


Craries M. Mrap. 









NEW EVIDENCE FOR CONGREGATIONALISM. 


CoNGREGATIONALISM is essentially non-sectarian. So far as it 
is true to itself, it must smother all sectarian feelings. Each 
local church, being independent of every other, and believing it- 
self to be a complete church of Christ, must grant the same 
characteristics to every other local community of believers. _ It, 
therefore, is compelled by its own fundamental principles to ac- 
knowledge that every local church, whether of the Baptist, 
Episcopal, Presbyterian, Methodist, or any other denomination, 
is as completely a church as itself. Demanding for itself 
equality with all, it must concede to all equality with itself. A 
Congregational church does, indeed, hold to certain truths which 
it regards as important, and affiliates itself with other Congrega- 
tional churches in order that all who agree on these points may 
work together for their propagation. ‘This affiliation is, more- 
over, really forced upon such churches by the refusal of those of 
other denominations to admit them into their closer unions. There 
is, therefore, a Congregational denomination; its sense of soli- 
darity has been growing steadily during the past quarter-century, 
and that is matter for congratulation. This denominational feel- 
ing is wholesome and worthy of encouragement. Nevertheless, 
in frankness of recognition of the standing of other denomina- 
tions, in freeness of fellowship with them, and in fullness of co- 
operation in Christian effort, no churches are more conspicuous 
than those of our order. This is one of the glories of our de 
nomination, as well as the legitimate outgrowth of its principles. 
The consciousness of brotherhood and essential unity among all 
the scattered fragments of the great church of God, which comes 
so naturally to those reared as we have been, and which is surely 
winning its way in all directions, should be stimulated by all 
means possible. This end is not to be gained, however, by mini- 
mizing differences, and smothering conscientious convictions; 
rather will it be reached by the utmost frankness of utterance and 


loyalty to denominational standards, combined with a large meas- 
ure of brotherly love. It is not, therefore, at variance with the 


prevailing desire for church unity, that the peculiar truths for 
(134) 
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which Congregationalists stand should, at proper times and in 


proper measure, be emphasized. Believing that certain truths 


are overlooked by others, they are bound to proclaim these. It 
is but natural also that they should welcome new testimony in 
regard to them. Such has recently appeared and deserves wide 
circulation. 

The Rev. F. J. A. Hort, D.D., the great Cambridge scholar 
and editor of the Greek Testament, has furnished fresh evidence 
in favor of Congregational principles, and his latest book, 7'he 
Christian Eeclesia, published since his death, is a most notable 
addition to Congregational literature. He, of course, did not 
start to write in favor of those principles. He had no thought, 
except to ascertain, by the most careful and exhaustive study, the 
exact teaching of the New Testament in regard to the church. 
His book is a beautiful example of scholarly method, and super- 
sedes all that has hitherto been written upon that particular sub- 
ject. Step by step, he moves through Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, 
examining every passage that concerns his theme, and gathering 
the cumulative evidence which makes his conclusions irresistible. 
Many points are made of great interest to the student of the early 
church, which cannot here be referred to, but it is pleasing to note 
that his conclusions buttress the two great ideas in regard to the 
being of the church which Congregationalism has embodied. 
They have been called, indeed, the two foci of the Congregational 
ellipse; they are the independence of the local church and the 
fellowship of the churches. Dr. Hort places beyond contro- 
versy the essential independence and self-sufficiency of the Apos- 
tolic churches. In doing so, he is not simply arguing from the 
meaning and uses of the word ecclesia, but in a broader way from 
the conceptions and activities of the churches as shown in the 
New Testament. He finds no evidence of any control of a local 
church from without itself; he does find conceptions which are in- 
consistent with such control. Much of the familiar evidence in 
support of this is again brought out, which need not here be re- 
viewed, but one point, not often noticed, is beautifully set forth, 
namely, that the single local church is invested repeatedly in the 
New Testament with characteristics which pertain strictly only 
tothe universal church. In other words, each church-community 
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is an epitome of the Catholic Church. This is strikingly shown 
in St. Paul’s farewell address to the Ephesian elders, when he re- 
fers to the local church at Ephesus as “ the church of God which 
he purchased with his own blood ” (Acts xx: 28). This is in 
strictness only true of the universal church, yet St. Paul applies 
this description to a local community. So the church at Corinth 
is called “ the body of Christ ” (I Cor. xii: 27), while in Ephesians 
the same expression is used more strictly of the universal church, 
The Corinthian church is called “a temple of God” (I Cor. iii: 
16), and the figure of the church as the bride of Christ is applied 
to the same group of believers (II Cor. xi: 2). Other details 
might be added. This is a most significant fact and one support- 
ing in distinguished manner the Congregational contention of 
the autonomy of the local church. St. Paul was using the favor- 
ite language of the Congregationalist when he thus spoke of the 
individual church as possessed of all those high attributes with 
which God endowed his Ecclesia. Each church is a little whole; 
each has direct and full relation to Christ; and to each belongs in 
their completeness the promise and blessing of the Head. 

Did St. Paul have such a conception of the independence and 
wholeness of the local ecclesia, he had no less, as Dr. Hort shows, 
a conception of the church universal as a vast unity. He labored 
to promote the sense of this oneness, not, however, by binding 
his churches into an ecclesiastical organization, but by stimulat- 
ing fellowship through gifts, and messengers, and greetings, sent 
from one to another. In Ephesians he further unfolds his idea 
of the great church of God on earth, the body of Christ. This 
universal church is not, however, made by simply combining 
many local churches. To quote Dr. Hort’s own words: “ Not 
a word in the Epistle exhibits the One Ecclesia as made up of 
many Ecclesiae. To each local Ecclesia St. Paul has ascribed a 
corresponding unity of its own; each is a body of Christ and a 


sanctuary of God, but there is no grouping of them into partial 
wholes or into one great whole. The members which make up 
the One Ecclesia are not communities, but individual men. The 
One Ecclesia includes all members of partial Ecclesiae; but its 
relations to them are all direct, not mediate. It is true that, a8 
we have seen, St. Paul anxiously promoted friendly intercourse 
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and sympathy between the scattered Ecclesiae, but the unity of 
the universal Ecclesia, as he contemplated it, does not belong to 
this region: it is a truth of theology and of religion, not a fact of 
what we call ecclesiastical politics.” It is really on the ground of 
this essential unity, based upon the relation of all to the one Lord, 
that St. Paul seeks to promote free fellowship among all the 


churches. 
Dr. Hort has thus materially strengthened the Congregational 
position. Searching the Scriptures in the light of modern dis- 


coveries, and in accord with the soundest principles of scientific 
exegesis, he has shown that the early Congregationalists, whose 
exegesis was often at fault, were yet correct in the main conclu- 
sions they drew from the New Testament. He has not merely 
shown that the Apostolic church in its organization was essen- 
tially Congregational, a point, perhaps, of minor importance, but 
he has gone further, and demonstrated that the essential concep- 
tion of the church, in the mind of the New Testament writers, 
particularly of St. Paul, contained those primary elements which 
have been from the beginning the vital principles of the Con- 
gregational polity. These are the independence, the autonomy, 
or, as we prefer to say, the wholeness of the local church, and the 
vital oneness of all churches which should find expression in the 
fullest fellowship. We see in this why Congregationalism must 
be non-sectarian; for the churches that are one in Christ are all 
churches, called by whatever name, and the local churches that 
are complete in themselves are all these churches, and not simply 
those of the Congregational order. Let these primary facts be 
recognized by all Christians, and the path is easy to such a mani- 
festation of unity through fellowship that the world will believe 


in the divine mission of the Son of God. 
Atrrep T. Perry. 





AIDS TO THE STUDY OF THE PENTATEUCH 
AND JOSHUA. 


The aim of this article is to enumerate some of the more im- 
portant books on Pentateuchal criticism and interpretation. Ex- 
perience has shown that few theological students or ministers are 
able to read German, Dutch, or French with sufticient facility to 
make books in these languages really serviceable to them, accord- 
ingly, in this list I have given only English works or translations. 
Those who possess a working knowledge of other languages will 
readily find access to the literature through the treatises enum- 
erated below (see particularly the lists in Driver’s Introduction 
and in Strack’s Hinleiting in das Alte Testament). Modern 
authors, in their theological standpoints, may be roughly classified 
in three groups: the Traditional or extreme-conservative, the 
Grafian or extreme-radical, and the Moderate or mediating posi- 
tion. In the following I have endeavored to characterize the 
individual treatises according to their tendency, as far as it was 
possible, by the appended symbols T (Traditional), G (Grafian), 
and M (Mediating). The most scholarly and important works 
of all the classes I have designated by a prefixed asterisk. The 
suspended numerals refer to the number of the edition. 


I. Articles in the Biblical Encyclopaedias. 

Two new Encyclopaedias will shortly appear from the pub- 
lishing houses of Black and Clark, respectively, which will be 
more up to date than any of the following. 

McClintock & Strong, Cyclopedia of Religious Literature. 

Smith’s Bible Dictionary, edited by Hackett & Abbott, 4 Vols. N. ¥;, 
1875-77. 

Kitto, Cyclopzedia of Biblical Literature,? London, 1867-70. 

Il. General Works on Introduction, or the critical investiga- 

tion of the origin and characteristics of the O. T. literature. 

Bradby, The Books of the Bible Dated, London, Unwin, 1890. 

Bleek, Introduction to the O. T.2. Translated, London, 1869. (M) 

Briggs, Bible Study,* Scribners. (G) 

*Driver, Introduction to the O. T.2 Scribners, 1897. (G) 

*Driver and Cheyne, The Queen’s Printers’ (Variorum) Bible,? London, 
Eyre, 1889. (The Authorized Version with critical notes.) 
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Ellicott, Plain Introduction to the Books of the Bible. (T) 

Fiske, The Jewish Scriptures. Scribners, 1896. (G) 

fladden, Who wrote the Bible? Boston, Houghton, Mifflin, 1892. (M 
popular.) 

Harman, Introduction to the Study of the Hebrew Scriptures,’ N. Y., 
1881. 

Hiivernick, Introduction to the O. T. translated, Seribners. (T) 

Heilprin, Historical Poetry of the Ancient Hebrews, 2 Vols., N. Y., 
1880. 

*Keil, Introduction to the O. T.® translated 1873, Secribners. (T) This 
book and Hiivernick’s Introduction, both of which are thoroughly 
antiquated, are the only scholarly complete introductions to 
the O. T. from a traditional standpoint. 

*Kirkpatrick, The Divine Library of the O. T. Macmillan, 1891. (M) 

Lumby, The Cambridge Companion to the Bible, London, Clay, 1893. 

Moulton, The Literary Study of the Bible. 

*Moulton and others, The Bible as Literature, Crowell, 1896. 

Price, An Epitome of Introduction to the O. T. St. Louis, Missouri 
State S. S. Ass’n, 1892. 

Robertson, The O. T. and its Contents. Randolph, 1893. (M) 

*W. R. Smith, The O. T. in the Jewish Church,? Appleton, 1892. (G) 

Sunderland, The Bible; Its Origin and Growth. Putnams, 1893. 

Wright, Introduction to the O. T. London, Hodder. (M. Brief.) 

Book by Book; Popular Studies by various authors. Lippincott, 1892. 


III. General works on the Canon, or the history of the col- 


lecting and discriminating of the O. T. books. 


Buhl, Canon and Text of the O. T. translated. Scribners, 1892. (M) 
Ryle, The Canon of the O. T. 
Wildeboer, Canon of the O. T. translated. 


IV. Old Testament History, or the historical results of the 
critique of the sources. All the histories contain preliminary dis- 
cussions of the problems of Introduction, some of which are as 
important as anything to be found in the Introductions proper. 


Ewald, History of Israel, 7 Vols., translated. Longmans, 1867. (M) 

Hengstenberg, History of the Kingdom of God, translated 1871, 2 Vols. 
Scribners. (T) 

*Kent, A History of the Hebrew People, 2 Vols. Scribners, 1896-7. (G) 

*Kittel, History of the Hebrews, translated 1888. (M) 

Kurtz, History of the O. T., 3 Vols. Phila., 1859. (T) 

Maspero, The Struggle of the Nations. Appleton, 1897. (M) (In the 
translation this book has been garbled without the author’s con- 
sent so as to omit his critical opinions.) 

*McCurdy, History, Prophecy, and the Monuments. Macmillan, Vol. I, 
1896, Vol. II, 1897, Vol. III, in preparation. (M) 

MacCoun, The Holy Land in Geography and in History. New York, 
MacCoun, 1897. 
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Schrader, Cuneiform Inscriptions and the O. T. translated, 2 Vols, 
London, Williams & Norgate, 1885, 1888. 

*G. A. Smith, The Historical Geography of the Holy Land. 

Stanley, History of the Jewish Church,’ 3 Vols. Scribner, 1877. (M) 

*Wellhausen, History of Israel, Vol. I, translated 1885. Edinburgh, 
Black. (G) (This book is the basis of all the recent more radical] 
criticism of the O. T.) 

*Wellhausen, Article Israel, in the Encycl. Brit., reprinted also as a 

separate volume. 


V. Old Testament Theology, or the results of Introduction 
for the history of the O. T. religion. 


Andrews, God’s Revelation of Himself to Men. Scribners. (T) 

Bennett, The Theology of the O. T. New York, 1896. (M) 

Ewald, Old and New Testament Theology, translated 1888. Scribners. 
(M) 

Ewald, Revelation, its Nature and Record, translated. Scribners. 

Hengstenberg, Christology of the O. T., translated. Edinburgh, 
Clark. (T) 

*Kuenen, Religion of Israel, translated, 3 Vols. London, 1874. (G) 

Montefiore, Hibbert Lectures 1892 on the Ancient Religion of Israel. 
Scribners. 

*Oehler, O. T. Theology, translated. Clark and Funk & Wagnalls. (T) 

*Piepenbring, Theology of the O. T., translated. Crowell, 1893. 

*Robertson, The Early Religion of Israel. Herrick, 1892. (M) 

*Schultz, O. T. Theology, translated, 2 Vols. Edinburgh, Clark. (G) 


VI. Works on the criticism of the Pentateuch or Hexateuch. 


Addis, The Documents of the Hexateuch. Part I. The oldest book of 
Hebrew History. London, Nutt, 1892. (G) 

Bacon, The Genesis of Genesis, Hartford, 1892; Triple Tradition of 
the Exodus, Hartford, 1894; JE in the Middle Books of the Pen- 
tateuch in Jour. of Bib. Lit., 1890. (G) 

Bissell, The Pentateuch, Its Origin and Structure. Scribners, 1895. 
(T) 

Briggs, The Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch.? Scribners, 1897. (G) 

*F. W. Brown, Does Hexateuchal Criticism find parallels in other 
Books? Andover Rev., Sept., 1892. 

Bush, Popular Introduction to the Pentateuch. London, 1883. 

Cave, The Inspiration of the Pentateuch Inductively Considered. (T) 

Chambers and others, Essays on Pentateuchal Criticism. Funk & 
Wagnalls, 1888. (T) 

Colenso, The Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua, 6 Vols. London, 
1862-1879. 

Curtiss, The Levitical Priests. Edinburgh, Clark, 1877. 

French, Lex Mosaica. London, Eyre, 1894. (T) 

Gerlach, The Pentateuch, translated. Edinburgh, Clark. 

*Gibson, Reasons for the Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch. Phila., 
Jacobs, 1897. 
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+Green, The Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch. Scribners, 1895. (T) 
Moses and the Prophets. Carter, 1883. The Hebrew Feasts in 
Relation to Recent Critical Hypotheses. Carter, 1885. 

*Harper and Green, Debate on the Pentateuchal Question in Hebraica, 
1888-1891. 

Hervey, The Book of Chronicles in Relation to the Pentateuch and the 
“ Higher Criticism.’”’” New York, Young, 1892. 

Hengstenberg, Authenticity of the Pentateuch, translated. Edin- 
burgh, Clark. (T) 

*Holzinger, Einleitung in den Hexateuch. Leipzig, Mohr, 1893. The 
tables in the second part of this work which give the analyses of 
Dillmann, Wellhausen, Kuenen, Budde, and Cornill, may be 
used without difficulty by the student who does not read German. 

Kennedy, The Pentateuch, Its Age and Origin. London, 1884. 

*Kuenen, The Hexateuch, translated 1886. Macmillan. 

Leathes, The Law in the Prophets. London, Eyre, 1892. 

*Moore, Tatian’s Diatessaron and the Analysis of the Pentateuch. 
Jour. of Bib. Lit., 1890. 

Paton, Klostermann’s New Theory of the Origin of the Pentateuch, 
in Presb. and Ref. Rev., Apr., 1891; Use of the Word Kohen in 
the O. T., in Jour. of Bib. Lit., 1893. 

Spencer, Did Moses write the Pentateuch after all? 

Watson, The Law and the Prophets. London, 1884. (T) 

Wellhausen, Article on Pentateuch and Joshua, in Encycl. Brit., XVIII. 
p. 505. (G) 

Vos, The Mosaic Origin of the Pentateuchal Codes. New York, 1896. 


VII. Commentaries or particular treatises on Genesis. 


*Ball, Genesis in Haupt’s Polychrome Bible. Dodd & Mead, 1897. 

Bissell, Genesis in Colors. Hartford, Belknap, 1892. This presents 
the analysis of Kautsch and Socin’s Genesis, but does great in- 
justice to their book by giving the text of the Revised Version 
instead of an accurate translation of their critical version, which 
aims to reproduce in German the changes of diction in the 


Hebrew. 
Browne, Genesis in Bible (Speaker’s) Commentary. Scribners, 1872. 
(T) 


*Delitzsch, New Commentary on Genesis, translated 1887. Clark. (M) 

*Dillmann, Commentary on Genesis,® translated 1897, 2 Vols. Edin- 
burgh, Clark. (M) 

Dods, Genesis in the Expositor’s Bible. Armstrong, 1882. (M) 

Fiske, The Myths of Israel: The Ancient Book of Genesis, etc. Mac- 
nullan, 1897. (G) 

Fripp, The Composition of the Book of Genesis with English text 
and analysis. London, Nutt, 1892. 

Girdlestone, Genesis: Its Authenticity. London, 1864. (T) 

*Green, The Unity of the Book of Genesis. Scribners, 1896. (‘T) 

Harper, Studies in the Narratives of Genesis, in Bibl. World, 1894. 


Inglis, Notes on Genesis. Edinburgh, 1887. 
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Kalisch, Com. on Genesis, 1858. (M) 

*Keil, Com. on Genesis, translated. Edinburgh, Clark. 

Lange, Com. on Genesis, translated. New York, 1867. 

Lenormant, The Book of Genesis. 

Murphy, Com. on Genesis. Andover, 1866. 

Perowne, Notes on Genesis, in the Expositor, 1890-91. 

F. W. Robertson, Notes on Genesis. Dutton, 1877. 

Ryle, The Early Narratives of Genesis, in the Expositor, 1892. 

Sayce, Archeological Commentary on Genesis, in the Expository 
Times, 1896-97. 

R. Payne Smith, Genesis in Ellicott’s Com. 

*Spurrell, Notes on the Hebrew Text of Genesis.? Oxford, 1896. 

Wade, The Book of Genesis, 1896. 

Weidner, Studies in Genesis. Revell, 1892. 

Wright, Genesis in Hebrew, with a Critically Revised Text. London, 
1859. 


VIII. Commentaries on Exodus. 


Bush, Notes on Exodus. New York, 1856. (T) 

Cook, Exodus in the Speaker’s Com. New York, Scribners, 1872. (T) 

*Dean of Armagh, Exodus, in the Expositor’s Bible. 

Kalisch, Com. on Exodus, 1855. (M) 

*Keil, Commentary on Exodus, translated. Edinburgh, Clark. (T) 

Lange, Exodus, translated by Mead. New York. 

Murphy, Exodus. Andover, 1866. 

Rawlinson, Exodus in Ellicott’s Commentary. New York. 

*Ryle, Exodus, in Haupt’s Polychrome Bible. 

W. R. Smith, Article Decalogue in Encycl. Brit. 

Paton, The Original Form of the Book of the Covenant, in Jour. of 
Bibl. Literature, 1893, Part 2. 


TX. Commentaries on Leviticus. 


Bonar, Com. on Leviticus.’ London, 1875. (T) 

Bush, Notes on Leviticus. New York, 1857. (T) 

Clark, Leviticus in the Speaker’s Com. New York. (T) 

*Driver and White, Leviticus, in Haupt’s Polychrome Bible. 

Ginsburg, Leviticus, in Ellicott’s Com. 

Kalisch, Leviticus, 1867, 1872. (M) 

*Keil, Commentary on Leviticus, translated. Clark. 

Kellogg, Leviticus in the Expositor’s Bible. New York, Armstrong. 

Lange, Leviticus, translated by Gardiner. New York. 

Murphy, Com. on Leviticus. Andover, 1866. 

Paton, The Original Form of Ley. xvii, 19, in the Journal of Bibl. 
Literature, 1898, Part I; The Relation of Lev. xx to Lev. xvil. 
19, in Hebraica, Apr.-July, 1894. The Holiness Coie and Ezekiel, 
in Presb. and Ref. Rev., Jan., 1896. 
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X. Commentaries on Numbers. 


Bush, Notes on Numbers. New York, 1863. 

Elliott, Numbers, in Ellicott’s Com. New York. 

Espin and Thrupp, Numbers, in the Speaker's Com. 

*Keil, Commentary on Numbers, translated. Clark. 

Lange, Numbers, translated by Lowrie and Gosman. New York. 

*Paterson, Numbers, in Haupt’s Polychrome Bible. 

*Watson, Numbers, in the Expositor’s Bible. New York, Armstrong, 
1894. 


XI. Commentaries and treatises on Deuteronomy. 


*Driver, Deuteronomy, in the International Critical Com. Scribners, 
1895. 

Espin, Deuteronomy, in the Speaker’s Com. New York. 

*A, Harper, Deuteronomy, in the Expositor’s Bible. Armstrong, 1895. 

*Keil, Commentary on Deuteronomy, translated. Clark. 

Lange, Deuteronomy, translated by Gosman. New York. 

Sime, Deuteronomy, the People’s Book. 

+*G. A. Smith, Deuteronomy, in Haupt’s Polychrome Bible. 

Walker, Deuteronomy, in Ellicott’s Com. 


XII. Commentaries on Joshua. 


*Bennett, Joshua, in Haupt’s Polychrome Bible. 
*Blaikie, Joshua, in the Expositor’s Bible. New York, Armstrong, 1883. 
Bush, Notes on Joshua. New York, 1822. 

jspin, Joshua, in Speaker’s Com. New York, Scribners, 1886. (T) 
*Keil, Joshua, translated by Martin. Clark, 1857. 

Maclear, Joshua, in the Cambridge Bible. Macmillan, 1885. 


XIII. Works on the Historical Character of the Hexateuch. 


1. On the Hexateuch in general. 


Arundell, The Scientific Value of Tradition. London, 1879. 

Bartlett, Sources of History in the Pentateuch. New York, 1883. (T) 

*Bartlett, The Veracity of the Hexateuch. Revell, 1897. (T) 

Gibson, The Pentateuch and Joshua, or, The Hexateuch Historical. 
Phila., Jacobs, 1896. 

Hommel, The Early Hebrew Tradition as Illustrated by the Monu- 
ments. New York, Young, 1897. (M) In this translation abuse 
of the higher critics, that is not found in the original German, 
has been interpolated. 

Sayce, The Higher Criticism and the Verdict of the Monuments. 
Young, 1894. (M) 

*Strack, The Higher Criticism a witness to the Credibility of the Bibli- 
cal Narrative, in Hebraica, March, 1894. 

Watson, The Book of Genesis a True History. London, 1892. 
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2. elation of the primeval history to Semitic tradition. 


Barton, Tiamat, in Proceedings of American Oriental Soc. XV. (G) 
Boscawen, Babylonian Creation Legends, in Academy, July 27, 1878, 
Boscawen, Articles in Expository Times, 1893-1894. 

Cheyne, Articles, Cosmogony and Deluge, in Encycl. Brit. (G) 
*Davis, Genesis and Semitic Tradition. Scribners, 1894. (T) 

Haupt, Deluge, in Proc. Amer. Oriental Soc., 1888. (G) 

*Lenormant, The Beginning of History, translated. Scribners, 1898, 
(M) 

Maspero, The Dawn of Civilization, translated. London, S. P. C. K. 
*McCurdy, Articles in Homiletic Rev., June to Oct., 1897. 
*Muss-Arnolt, The Babylonian Account of Creation, in Hebraica IX.,, 

and Biblical World Jan., 1894. Deluge, Bib. W. Feb. 1894. 

Ryle, The Assyrian Cosmogony, in Expository Times, June, 1891. 

G. Smith, The Chaldaean Account of Genesis.? Scribners, 1881. 

Ward, Articles in Homiletic Rev., 1894. 


3. Relation of primeval story to natural science. 


Argyll, Primitive Man. London, 1869. 
Arnold, Genesis and Science. London, 1875. 
Dana, The First Chapter of Genesis and Science. 
Dawson, Origin of the World according to Revelation and Science. 
Articles in the Expositor, 1894. 
*Driver, Cosmogony of Gen., in Andover Rev., 1887. (Reply to Dana) 
Article in Expositor, Jan., 1886. (G) 
Gloag, The Primeval World. Scribners. 
Goodwin, The Mosaic Cosmogony. Boston, 1861. 
*Guyot, The Biblical Cosmogony in the Light of Modern Science. New 
York, 1884. (T) 
Haeckel, History of Creation, translated. 
*Huxley, Science and Hebrew Tradition. Macmillan, 1893. (Skeptical.) 
Jennings, The Mosaic Record of the Creation Explained. Revell, 1893. 
*Lewis, The Six Days of Creation. New York, 1879. Reprinted in 
Lange’s Genesis. 
Nesbitt, Science of the Day and Genesis. New York, 1882. 
A Presbyter, Genesis in Advance of Present Science. London, 1883. 
Pritchard, Hulsean Lectures for 1867. 


4. Historical character of the patriarchal narrative. 


Steinthal, Mythology among the Hebrews, translated, 1877. 

Cheyne, The Origin and Meaning of the Story of Sodom, in the New 
World, June, 1892. 

Dale, The Tower of Babel, in Expositor, Jan., 1896. 

Paton, The Historical Character of the Narrative of the Patriarchs, 
Biblical World, Nov., Dec., 1893; The Earliest Hebrew Literature, 

in Hartford Seminary Record, Dec., 1894. 
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Sayce, Melchizedek of Salem, in 8. S. Times, Feb., 7, 1891. 
Williamson, Light from Eastern Lands on the Lives of Abraham, 
Joseph, and Moses. London, Blackwood, 1892. 


5. Historical character of the story of Mosaic times. 


Cobern, Articles in Homiletic Rev., 1892. 

Hervey, The Sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt, in Expositor, Dec., 
1893. 

Lewis, The Place of the Exodus in the History of Egypt. Scribner’s 
Monthly, Jan., 1894. 

*Schmidt, Article in Hebraica, 1895. Articles on Moses, his Age and 
Work, in Bib. World, Jan., Feb., 1896. 

Toy, Israel in Egypt, in New World, Mar., 1895. 

Wright, Was Israel ever in Egypt? London, Williams & Norgate, 1895. 


Lewis B. Parton. 








Wook Kieviews. 


McGIFFERT’S APOSTOLIC AGE. 


There can be no question that Professor McGiffert has put 
forth a volume of great significance in determining the direction 
of some present tendencies in American religious thought. That 
significance is not due, primarily, to the patience and care which 
mark the presentation of his theme, and do honor to the author’s 
conceptions of historic scholarship. Nor is it due tu the novelty 
of the views advanced, for, in spite of the independence of judg- 
ment manifested by Professor McGiffert, those familiar with the 
writings of Harnack, Weizsicker, Wendt, Pfleiderer, Jiilicher, 
Schiirer, Spitta, and other contemporary continental writers, will 
recognize a large proportion of his positions as familiar. Rather, 
the significance of the work is in the fact that an instructor in a 
seminary long identified with one of our more conservative re- 
ligious bodies has set forth a treatise covering the work of Christ 
and the entire development of the early church in which the 
more extreme claims of the continental investigators are generally 
accepted. One feature or another of Christian doctrine or 
history has been treated in as radical a spirit by a few among us 
within the past ten years; but, considering the range of history 
covered and the fundamental character of the questions discussed, 
Professor McGiffert’s volume is the most revolutionary that has 
yet appeared on this side of the Atlantic. It involves an attempt 
to reconstruct many vital features of the narrative; and, on the 
whole, the result, to our thinking, is as unsatisfactory and as es- 
sentially untrue as it is radical. 

The founder of Christianity is pictured as altering his con- 
ceptions of his work under the stress of the changing circum- 
stances of his ministry, as probably entertaining no thought that 
the Jewish law would ever be abolished, as one whose “ emphasis 
of faith in or acceptance of himself is throughout an emphasis not 
of his personality, but of his message, and thus simply a re 


A History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age. By Professor Arthur C. McGiffert, D.D. 
N. Y.: Chas. Scribner's Sons. pp. xii, 681. $2.50. 
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assertion of filial trust in, devotion to, and service of God, as the 


essential and suflicient condition of an eternal life of blessedness 
with God in heaven.” Jesus is represented as reaching the 
thought of a Judgment by inference from the rejection by many 
of his conception of the kingdom of God and his Messiahship. 
He is pictured as attaining the conviction of his second coming 
by a similar inference from the scanty success of his ministry. 
Christ did, indeed, Professor McGiffert holds, come ulti- 
mately to attach to his death “a real value and significance 
of its own”; “yet,” he declares later, “not to the teaching 
of Christ, but to the teaching of Paul, does the church owe 
its controlling emphasis upon the Saviour’s death; and not 
to the former, but to the latter, is chiefly due its recognition of 
him as a Redeemer from sin.” Nor did Christ, in eating a last 
meal with his disciples, have primarily in mind “ the institution 
of a memorial feast ”; though the disciples came so to regard it, 
and to Paul is owed its sacramental development. The prime 
value of Christ’s work, in his own estimate and in the thought of 
his earliest disciples, Professor McGiffert asserts, was that he im- 
pressed on them the fact that he was the long-expected Messiah of 
Jewish prophecy and hope. Nor did that life and work give any 
new message to the disciples; “ Christianity, as they understood it, 
was Judaism, and nothing more.” That Jesus was to be identi- 
fied with the Jewish Messiah was all that necessarily distinguished 
it from current Judaism. 

Such conclusions as have been indicated seem, to say the least, 
an amazing and inherently impossible minification of the re- 
sults of nearly three years of personal intercourse with the Master, 
and one wonders whether, if such a theory of Christ’s life and in- 
fluence be conceivably correct, an entirely different view of his 
work and of the conditions of salvation might not have been 
presented had the crucifixion been a few years delayed. Such 
divinity as it leaves to him is essentially shadowy and delegated. 
Nor does it show an adequate cause for the immense expansive 
and transforming force which, even apart from the ministry of 
Paul, marks the early church as conspicuously in its contact with 
the Gentiles, with whom the Messianic idea could have counted 
comparatively little, as in its contact with the Jews. 
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But if the disciples got so little from Christ, Christianity jg 

much indebted to Paul, and Paul derived much, Professor Me- 
Giffert thinks, from the mental attitude which made his conver- 
sion possible. Before that event he had come clearly to recog- 
nize the “ dualism within his own nature,” which he describes in 
the seventh chapter of Romans. Sin has its source in the fleshy 
nature in him and in all men. “ Paul does not ask for forgive- 
ness, but for deliverance, and for deliverance, moreover, not from 
the penalty of sin, but from the source of sin.” But before his 
conversion no way of escape appeared to him, since even a resur- 
rection, in the current Jewish view, was a resurrection of the 
flesh, and hence a continuance of bondage. Then Paul beheld 
Jesus in vision; and “the cardinal fact about it was that it was 
the vision of a spiritual being. . . . He had died a man in 
the flesh; he was now living the life of a glorified spirit. 
There must have been something in him then stronger than the 
flesh which could conquer and rise above it. . . . It seemed 
to Paul, indeed, that he must have been nothing less than a 
heavenly being, endowed with the spirit of God.” And s0, 
though Christ’s own words, as Paul later became acquainted with 
them, confirmed his conclusions, the facts of his early experience 
and conversion gave Paul his theology at one stroke. There is 
much in this theory that is true and attractive; but is it adequate! 
Was Paul’s experience so simple and so largely unsupernatural 
a thing? Is his theology reduceable to an original contradiction 
between flesh and spirit, the means of deliverance from which be- 
come known as soon as the possibility of man’s existence as a 
spirit is made evident to him ? 

Professor McGiffert’s task is made at once more easy and more 
difficult by his acceptance of the theory that the Acts is a com- 
position drawn by some now unknown author, probably in the 
reign of Domitian, from sources of very unequal value, and de- 
signed in large measure to show the harmlessness of Christianity 
from the standpoint of the Roman government. Any thought of 
supernatural guidance in the composition of the New Testament 
writings is foreign to the conceptions of Professor McGiffert. 
The author of Acts was simply an honest, though often mistaken, 
man, writing a partial sketch of apostolic history, sometimes on 
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the basis of earlier documents of high value and sometimes under 
the coloring which the growing traditions of his time gave to the 
events of half a century before. Hence, he falls into abundant 
errors, mistaking, so Professor McGiffert tells us, the significance 
of Pentecost and the nature of its spiritual manifestations; erring 
as to the position of the apostles in the early church; failing to 
ascribe the true motive to the Sadducees for their opposition; mis- 
representing, under the influence of later beliefs, the cireum- 
stances of the reception of the gift of the spirit by the converts of 
Samaria; misunderstanding the relations of the church at Jeru- 
salem to the Christian activities at Antioch; and so proceeding in 
more or less trustworthy fashion till he closes his narrative with 
Paul’s residence at Rome. Such a rejection of the authority of 
Acts as a whole, and a similar rejection of, First and Second 
Timothy, and of Titus, as genuine in their present form, renders 
the task of reconstructing the government of the primitive church 
comparatively simple. Many difficult problems are summarily 
got rid of. But the value of what remains must be largely a 
matter of subjective opinion. 

This radical, and, to our thinking, undemonstrated and un- 
warranted, alteration of the emphasis which the Christian world 
has generally placed upon the person and work of Christ, and of 
the usually accepted facts of apostolic history, so impairs the 
worth of Professor McGiffert’s book as to make its commendation, 
as a whole, impossible for us, in spite of its numerous excellences. 
Such excellences abundantly exist. Of noteworthy value are 
the account of the preparation of the Gentile world for the Gospel 
message, and the clear discrimination of the current type of 
Gentile Christianity of the latter part of the first century from 
the Christianity of Paul, as well as from that of the Judaizing 
school. Many suggestions as to the order and date of the Epistles 
deserve serious attention. But, in spite of merits, of which only 
a few have been mentioned, the volume remains so radical an 
attempted reconstruction of primitive Christianity as to raise 
more perplexities than it answers. 

Wituiston WALKER. 
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The new edition of Driver’s Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament, which bears the name of the sixth edition, is really the first 
rewriting that this book has received. All the editions from the second 
to the fifth were printed from the old plates, new matter being inserted 
in appendices; this edition is completely revised. It was time that 
this work was done, for the book was getting somewhat out of date. 
The revision has been admirably made. One is astonished at the 
wideness of its author’s reading and at the way in which he has kept 
up with the latest literature in every part of the wide field of Old 
Testament literature. He shows not only that he is open to light from 
all quarters, but that he is willing to profit by the suggestions of his 
critics and to acknowledge the source from which he has derived his 
new view. This is a rare virtue which, when it is met, deserves the 
highest commendation. We could wish that Dr. Driver did not fee 
constrained to adopt so many radical conclusions, still compared with 
many recent critics he is quite conservative. We still wait for a 
scholarly and modern Introduction to the Old Testament from a con- 
servative standpoint, and until this appears, Driver’s book will re- 
main the only available manual for the minister and theological student. 
(Seribners. pp. xviii, xi, 577. Price $2.50.) 

In The Veracity of the Hexrateuch, Dr. S. C. Bartlett, formerly president 
of Dartmouth College, attempts a defense of the historical character of 
the first six books of the Bible. ‘The aim is a worthy one. So much 
attention has been given in recent years to the literary study of the 
Hexateuch, that the far more important question of its credibility has 
been almost ignored. The time has come when this question should 
be pushed to the front and use made of the increasing fund of 
archaeological knowledge, to prove the Bible story true. This im- 
portant task Dr. Bartlett attempts. He has evidently read widely and 
has gathered a store of valuable information. In many places his 
argument is forcible and his suggestions ingenious, and yet one lays 
the work down with a feeling of disappointment. This is not the 
master-treatise that we have been looking for. Valuable as it is in 
places, its conclusiveness as a whole is vitiated by a method that would 
never be dreamed of in any other branch of historical research. As 
the author remarks at the outset: “It is comparatively unimportant 
whether it (the Hexateuch) was the work of various writers, if it be 
true; not a vital question when it was written, or when it received its 
present form, if it be valid history.” This is true, and yet the question 
of historicity can never be separated from the question of the sources. 
It is frequently impossible to check the statement of an author by ex- 
ternal evidence and its credibility must turn upon the question of its 
date. When, therefore, Dr. Bartlett attempts to prove the veracity 
of the Hexateuch en masse without preliminary discussion of the 
sources, we must pronounce his method uncritical. If the Hexateuch 
be composite, then the establishing of the credibility of a particular 
episode or series of episodes confirms only the general credibility of 
the source from which they are drawn. If a document be early, its 
statements may often be accepted without hesitation, even though we 
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may be unable to confirm them from other sources; if it be late, it will 
be hard to confirm it by any line of investigation. To argue from the 
fact that this or that specific incident recorded in the Hexateuch is 
proved by monumental or other evidence to be true, to the conclusion 
that the Pentateuch as a whole is credible, is valid only, if it be proved 
in advance that the Pentateuch is the work of a single author. Ac- 
eordingly, if Dr. Bartlett wished to give his treatise scientific value, 
he must have investigated at the beginning the question of the unity 
or composite character of the Pentateuch. Instead of this he tries to 
establish the veracity of the Hexateuch first, without reference to the 
sources, and then uses his historical conclusions to prove that there 
are no such sources as modern criticism finds. 

The line of argumentation pursued in the first half of the book is, 
to begin with the latest times and work backwards in the defense of 
the credibility of the record. In the times of the kings and the prophets 
this method has some advantages, as it is possible to draw conclusions 
from the literature and institutions of this period to the facts of an 
earlier age; but the further back we go, the less is gained from this 
order, since the literature is too scanty to furnish a basis for inferences 
about the previous state of things. The advantage is more than over- 
balanced by the difficulty of studying history in reverse order and by 
the unfair prejudice which is sought to be created in favor of the credi- 
bility of the earlier narratives. 

The argument for the veracity of the episodes of the Hexateuch 
would be improved, if it were more discriminating. Good and bad 
archaeological theories. alike, are caught in Dr. Bartlett’s drag-net, 
provided only that they seem to confirm the Bible story. Apparently, 
he does not use the Assyrian or Egyptian records at first hand, or he 
would not put so much trust in the speculations of Brugsch, Hommel, 
Sayce, Conder, and the older school of English Archeology. The 
writers whose names adorn the foot-notes are in general not the repre- 
sentatives of the latest oriental research. One would suppose to read 
this book that archaeology uniformly confirmed the accounts of the 
Bible, while every specialist knows that it creates quite as many 
difficulties as it solves. The argument would also gain, if Dr. Bartlett 
did not try to prove so much. He admits no degrees of credibility in 
the narratives of the Hexateuch. The patriarchal, and even the 
primeval stories stand on exactly the same level of historicity with 
the stories of Mosaic times or even of the later kings. He feels obliged 
to hold that the narrative of creation is in strict accord with the dis- 
coveries of modern geology, that the Garden of Eden and the Serpent, 
the long lives of the Antediluvians, the animals in the ark, the 
miraculous division of languages at Babel, are all matters of pure 
history. The arguments by which he attempts to prove this will not 
awaken in the mind of the general reader great confidence in his con- 
clusions in regard to the later narratives. 

The second half of the book, which is devoted to the discussion of 
modern critical views, is painfully superficial. The author is con- 
vinced that the elaborate research of the world’s leading Old Testa- 
ment scholars for a century has produced no results. Towards the 
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higher criticism he takes not the attitude of the historian, who tries 
and tests, selects what is good and rejects what is false, but the atti- 
tude of the dogmatic theologian, whose mind is made up at the start 
to recognize nothing goed in the new scholarship. He finds the assumed 
method of the composition of the Pentateuch intrinsically improbable, 
although it is exemplified in every other historical book of the Old Testa- 
ment, and in the original Assyrian historical records. He thinks it 
impossible that so many authors as the critics discover should have 
united to write this history, but he bas no difficulty in believing in an 
original document of Joseph, one of the time of Abraham in Gen. xiy, 
and even one of an eye-witness of the Flood! Apparently there is no 
objection to finding any number of documents, providing that they do 
not correspond with those found by the critics and that they all stand 
in Genesis so as not to interfere with Moses. This is not scieutific 
criticism, but speculation more rampant than that indulged in by the 
most radical German critic. In his attack upon the radical modern 
theories, Dr. Bartlett discovers many weaknesses and unfounded as- 
sumptions, but he does not touch the broad facts on which critics of 
the most diverse schools are agreed. His argument does, no doubt, 
show that the dominant, radical, Grafian position is untenable, but it 
fails to disprove the necessity for an analysis of some sort. He mani- 
fests a disposition to slide over the salient facts on which the critics 
are at one, and to lay the emphasis on points in regard to which they 
do not yet agree, that is hardly characteristic of the genuine historian. 

In spite of these necessary criticisms of the method of the book 
and of its treatment of the higher criticism, it must not be supposed 
that it is of little value. On the contrary, it is a rich collection of 
material from many sources that would be inaccessible to the ordinary 
student. Everyone interested in Old Testament research should read 
it. Whatever he may think of the argument of the book as a whole, 
he cannot fail to gain from it valuable ideas in regard to particular 
points. (Revell, pp. xv, 404. $1.50.) 


American students of the Old Testament cught to welcome a trans- 
lation of Dillmann’s Critical and E.regetical Commentary on Genesis. This 
has long been the best commentary on Genesis in any language, and it 
is a wonder that it has not been translated before. Probably the 
greater familiarity of the English reading public with the name of 
Delitzsch has given his commentary an undue advantage. There may 
have been some reason for this preference so long as Delitzsch repre- 
sented the traditional view in regard to the authorship of Genesis, but 
when in his “ New Commentary ” he went over to the Grafian school, 
there was no longer reason why his work should have been presented 
to English readers in preference to the more scholarly commentary of 
Dillmann. 

Dillmann advocates the analysis of Genesis into three main sources, 
but holds a conservative position over against the hyper-analytical 
tendency of Budde and his followers. His estimate of the historical 
character of Genesis is much higher than that of the Grafian school. 
His statement of the views of his predecessors and opponents is full 
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and fair, his judgment cautious and sound, his learning is of the en- 
cyclopeedic kind that few scholars of this generation can hope to at- 
tain. It is a great commentary; the finest specimen of this type of 
work that the age has produced. 

The translation is from the sixth German edition, the last that 
Dillmann prepared before his lamented death in 1895. Mr. Stevenson, 
assistant to the Professor of Hebrew in Edinburg University, has ap- 
parently done the work of translating well, certainly he has given us 
a book that reads smoothly. The one, small, closely printed volume of 
the German, on which one could not work an hour without feeling that 
his eyes were in danger, has been enlarged to two elegantly printed 
volumes. This, of course, has greatly increased the cost, but the 
American student who is not used to ‘“ Augen-pulver’’ will not be- 
grudge the few extra dollars. (2 vol. pp. xii, 413, vii, 507. Scribners’ 
importation. $6.00 net.) 


In Seven Puzzling Bible Books Dr. Washington Gladden has pub- 
lished a supplement to his ‘“ Who wrote the Bible?” It is a very 
simply, directly written little book on the meaning and value for us 
of some of the more difficult parts of the Old Testament, forming, as a 
whole, a plea for the broader view of its origin as opposed to the nar- 
rower, that finds in its very words the very words of the Holy Spirit. 
In an introductory chapter he deals with this question generally, and 
deals with it very fairly. Not all will be able to accept his position — 
which seems to amount to this, that the people of Israel was divinely 
guided in its upward development, and that the record of that divine 
guidance and of the varying phases of the national life, as expressed 
in their literature, forms our Old Testament — but almost all will 
recognize that some movement away from literal inspiration is neces- 
sary. In some respects Dr. Gladden is a little indiscriminating in his 
attitude towards critics. There cannot be any great doubt that the 
documentary analysis of the Pentateuch in its broad outlines has come 
to stay, but that is another thing from accepting the Wellhausenian 
hypothesis, with its frank assumption of conscious fraud in the forma- 
tion of that Pentateuch. The sooner apologists recognize this and re- 
arrange their line of defense, the better for themselves, and the sooner 
those who are not apologists, but are eager to accept new light from 
any source, recognize this too, the better for themselves. These will 
cease championing an already lost cause, and those will cease cham- 
pioning with pious words a cause discredited by itself. 

In the remaining seven chapters Dr. Gladden considers Judges, 
Esther, Job, Ecclesiastes, the Song of Songs, Daniel, and Jonah, each 
from the standpoint of the position just indicated. His remarks are 
generally to the point, if not always, especially in the case of the 
more difficult books, very incisive. There is a lack of first-handed- 
hess, a leaning upon authorities, sometimes of a dubious character. 
Dr. Gladden would do wel! to beware of Dean Farrar; the use of his 
hame in a book is no recommendation. We have noted some minor 
mistakes and misprints. FP. 28, 1. 2, for it in read in it. P. 38, Queen 
Victoria has contradicted several times the story that she called the 
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Bible the source of England’s greatness. The “ Indian Prince” Seems 
to be Dr. Gladden’s own. P. 48, “ Anarchy tempered by a policeman” 
is not a happy variant on “a despotism tempered by epigrams.” That 
the ephod in the story of Gideon was an image is by no means the 
certainty assumed on p. 58. -P. 62, Luther’s Man will er habe sie nicht 
geopfert means “ People will have it that he did not sacrifice her,” not 
“One wishes that he had not sacrificed her.” P. 76, some authority for 
the statement ascribed to Meses Maimonides should have been given: 
it looks very curious as coming from the great Jewish ductor dubitan- 
tium. FP. 131, last line, ‘“ Son” should not have a capital. 

But, with all this, the book is one to be. commended. It will bring 
light to many, if not always white light, and we cannot afford nowadays 
toexamine too closely the spectrum of an illuminant. (Houghton, Mit- 
flin, pp. 267. $1.25.) 


Old Testament Criticism and the Rights of the Unlearned, by the Rev. 
John Kennedy, M.A., D.D., wishes to be “a plea for the rights and 
powers of non-experts in the study of Holy Scripture.” It holds, what 
is freely admitted by most specialists, that the arguments and processes 
of the higher criticism can be made intelligible to the average layman, 
and that he is capable of forming a general opinion in regard to their 
validity. Doubtless, the “ unlearned” have a right to be informed 
in regard to the work of the critics, and, so far as they understand it, 
to pass judgment upon it, but they also have the right to be defended 
from such a presentation of the higher criticism as this volume con- 
tains. One would have to search long to find so much misconception, 
bad exegesis, bad history, and bad theology crowded into so small a 
space as this “ present-day primer.” If the author were a friend of 
the higher criticism, it might well dread the consequences of his repre- 
sentation, but since he happens to be an enemy, it probably will not be 
much affected. 

The author’s conception of the meaning of “ higher criticism,” in 
general, is expressed in the following sentiment: ‘“ This criticism is in 
no proper sense higher or superior, nor are its advocates superior, nor its 
results. It does not raise us to a plane of thought or knowledge that is 
in any sense higher.” In the outline of the theory of the higher 
critics, Wellhausen’s theory, pure and simple, is presented, and “the 
unlearned” are given to suppose that this is the only view held by 
“the critics,” and that there is no middle ground between this and 
the traditional theory. In fact, this book is a polemic throughout 
against Wellhausen only, and should have been entitled, ‘“‘ The Grafian 
Hypothesis and the Rights of the Unlearned.” In the development 
of his thought the author attempts to show, first, that the traditional 
theory of the Pentateuch has prevailed from the time of Moses himself. 
As a type of his style of argument, it is sufficient to observe that in 
proof that Moses wrote the whole Pentateuch he quotes Ex. xxiv. 3. 4, 
“Moses came and told the people all the words of the Lord; ...-- 
and Moses wrote all the words of the Lord,” regardless of the fact that 
in verse 7 of the same chapter the narrative continues: “ And he took 
the Book of the Covenant and read in the audience of all the people. 
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In the second place Dr. Kennedy claims that the testimony of Christ 
is adverse to the higher criticism. The discriminating character of 
his use of this testiinony may be inferred from the fact that he proves 
the Mosaic authorship of Genesis by the words of Matt. xix. 4, “* Have 
ye not read, that he which made them from the beginning made them 
male and female,” and likewise the Mosaic authorship of Exodus from 
the mention of the burning bush. The third point is, that the pro- 
cesses of the higher criticism are to be rejected because of their moral 
implications. This argument applies only to the radical school of 
criticism, and, besides, it may be said that the implications of a view 
are never grounds for its rejection. The real question is whether it is 
true or false. If it is true, we may safely leave the implications to 
take care of themselves; if it is false, then it make no difference what 
its implications are. After what has been said it will be sufficient 
simply to enumerate the remaining main points of the argument. The 
manner of presenting them is on a par with what has gone before. 
Fourth, the new theories do not give us an intelligent and sufficient 
substitute for what they would displace. Fifth, the old theory is 
strengthened by the fact that Bible histories are confirmed by modern 
archaeological discoveries. Sixth, the new theory is not saved by 
the avowal on the part of the critics of faith in the inspiration of the 
Jewish Scriptures. Seventh, the same sort of criticism, applied to any 
ancient or even modern book, might be made to yield similar results. 
(Revell, pp. 96. 40 ets.) 


Nippur, or Explorations and Adventures on the Luphrates, is an account 
of the exploring expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, sent to 
Babylonia in the years 1888-1890. In 1888 a fund was raised in Phila- 
delphia for Babylonian exploration, and Dr. John P. Peters, the author 
of this work, was put in charge of the undertaking. Niffer, the site 
of the ancient Nippur, which was known from the inscriptions to be 
one of the oldest and most famous cities of Babylonia, was chosen for 
excavation, and, after tedious delay and negotiations with the Turkish 
government, permission was at last obtained to go on with the work. 
The results of the first season’s digging were unimportant, but, in the 
second year the site of the ancient city was discovered. ‘The famous 
“zigeurat,” or tower-temple of E-kur, “‘ the Mountain-House,” was un- 
earthed, and for the first time the structure of this type of temple was 
explained. Inscriptions of kings all the way from Sargon I, 3800 B. C.., 
and his son, Naram-Sin (8750 B. C.), down to Assurbanipal, were found 
in this building, as well as the accounts and statistical tablets of the 
temple. These date from the time of the Kossaean rule in Babylonia, 
a period in regard to which our other sources of information are scanty. 
The result of Dr. Peters’ explorations and of those of Mr. Haynes in 
the years 1893-95 have been the finding of between 30,000 and 40,000 
inscribed objects, covering a period of over 5,000 years, and of a multi- 
tude of other objects illustrating the arts and industries of this ancient 
city during the milleniums of its existence. The story of the ex- 
Ploration during the years in which Dr. Peters was director is told in 
these two sumptuous volumes, of which the typographical make-up 
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and the illustrations are above criticism. Dr. Peters writes an easy, 
interesting style, and the account of his dealings with the Turks and 
adventures with the Arabs makes lively reading. There is little that 
is technical about the work, and it, therefore, commends itself to the 
» interest of everyone who is fond of books of travel. The publication 
of the inscriptions, now deposited in the Imperial Museum at Constanti- 
nople and in the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, of course, 
has not been attempted here. That will be the work of years. The 
first volume has only just appeared under the editorship of Prof. Hil- 
precht. “ Nippur” is meant to appeal to the general reading public 
rather than the Babylonian specialist, and, judged by this standard, 
itisa success. (Putnams, Vol. i, pp. xv, 375; Vol. ii, pp. x, 420. $5.00.) 


When Were vur Gospels Written? is a reprint of what was first issued 
by the Religious Tract Society of London several years ago, and after- 
wards by the American Tract Society of New York. As a story of the 
discovery of the famous Siniatic codex by its more famous discoverer, 
it will be always interesting, and, as a argument against the Tiibingen 
position of fifty years ago, it may yet be held of significance; but 
the problem of the Gospels has changed since Baur’s day, and, while 
their apostolic antiquity is now more or less admitted, the question 
has really come to the reliability even of an apostolic narrative, and 
if McGiffert’s views be taken as representative of the latest school, to 
the acceptability of the ideas of Jesus himself. The Apologetic rests 
now not merely in internal as over against external evidence, but in the 
fundamental presuppositions which lie behind both. (Revell, pp. 9. 
40 cts.) 


The Story of Jesus Chrisl, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, is a 
striking book. It is written in a pictorial and dramatic style; the latter 
quality being sometimes a little exaggerated. But the Saviour is por 
trayed in a vividly real, sympathetic, deeply reverent manner. A de 
vout spirit prevades the thought and the form. The divine irradiates 
the human. The portraiture is of the Son of God born of the Virgin 
Mary. The use of good scholarship, of observation and experience is 
everywhere apparent although never obtrusive. No one, whatever his 
own religious status may be, can read this lofty yet simple history 
without receiving a large impulse to better living. For the pastor it is 
inspiring. Upon its perusal, he will obtain an essential improvement 
in his own presentation of the Great Life, and an irresistible urgency 
to nobler works. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. pp. xvi, 418. $2.00.) 


We can commend to Sunday-school teachers and Bible students 
generally the little book entitled Hints on Bible Study. The seventeen 
essays which comprise this volume are mostly reprinted from the 
columns of the “ Sunday-School Times,” which is famous for the range 
and quality of the help it gives. The thirteen men who contribute to 
this symposium are all eminent as Bible students, many of them being 
professional teachers of it, like Professors Beecher, Riddle, Saunders, 
and Stevens. Their words are weighty with experience and suggest- 
ive to every earnest inquirer. (Wattles, pp. 257. 75 cts.) 
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Select Masterpieces of Biblical Literature, by Richard G. Moulton, is 
a supplementary volume to the editor’s “ Modern Reader’s Bible,” of 
which we have already spoken in commendation in earlier numbers of 
the Recorp. ‘The aim of the series is to present the text of the Revised 
Version in modern literary form, and thus to make it both more intel- 
ligible and more attractive to the ordinary reader. This little book 
contains a selection of typical examples of the various forms ot literature 
found in the Old 'Pestament under the heads of stories, oratory, wisdom, 
lyrics, rhapsody. ‘To take a single one of the divisions for illustration, 
under the head of lyrics we find: 1. An Elegy of a Broken Heart. 
2, The Creator’s Joy in his Creation. 3. Song of Moses and Miriam. 
4, Deborah’s song. 5. David’s Lament. 6. David’s Song of Victory. 
7. The Bride’s Reminiscences; a Lyric Idyl. 8. Jeremiah: The Battle 
of Carchemish. 9. A Song of Zion Redeemed. 10. Isaiah: Doom of 
Babylon. 11. Nahum: Doom of Nineveh. ‘This makes an attractive 
little volume and there is no doubt but that it will help the ordinary 
reader of the English Bible to form a more intelligent idea of the 
variety of the Hebrew literature. The introduction on the study of the 
Bible as literature is one of the most valuable features of the book. 
(Macmillan, pp. xv, 278. 50 cts.) 

In the “Davies Lecture” for 1896 Dr. J. Cynddylan Jones, a 
preacher of the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, handles the first eight 
chapters of Genesis, entitling his treatise Primeval Revelation. After 
some general chapters upon Criticism, Creation, Geology, Astronomy, 
and Evolution, the lecturer treats the themes usually handled by writers 
of the traditional type, viz.: Eden, Man’s Antiquity, Probation, Fall, 
Doom, and New Hope, and briefly the leading themes mentioned be- 
tween the accounts of the Expulsion from Paradise and the Flood. The 
positions maintained are generally the old conservative, with moderate 
concessions to evolution. As a staunch defense of the peerless value 
of the Genesis account the volume is worthy of a reading. As an inter- 
pretation of that account the book will not have weight. The attitude 
of mind is far too rigid. In the blaze of modern science it were 
better not that the old interpretations should be reasserted, but that 
the old record should be reéxamined. They need not be erased. They 
may rather be found to be illumined. We like better the attitude il- 
lustrated by Prof. Mackenzie in his lecture at Oberlin last May. As to 
themes the volume offers a conglomerate. It handles criticism, lex}. 
cography, history, archeology, various natural sciences, literature, and 
dogma. Some of its strictures upon unbelieving science are telling — 
in particulars the citations of DuBois Reymond’s statement of the fixed 
limits of naturalistic thought, and Lord Kelvin’s upon the time con- 
jectures in the Darwinian hypothesis. (American Tract Society. pp. 
xiii, 366. $1.75.) 


Christian Institutions, by Professor A. V. G. Allen, is the latest 
volume in the International Theological Library. The plan of the 
work is simple. It consists of three books, which treat respectively 
of the Organization of the Church, the Catholic Creeds and the Devel- 
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opment of Doctrine, and Christian Worship. Book first comprises 
about one-half of the whole treatment. Professor Allen takes the sub- 
ject up in the true historic spirit and traces the development of Church 
Organization with relative fullness down to the time of Cyprian. He 
then devotes a chapter to Monasticism and one to the Greek Church and 
the Nationality of the Episcopate. The Episcopate and the Papacy, 
and the Organization of the Churches in the Age of the Reformation 
complete the treatment of this Institution. On the question of the 
origin of the Episcopate, Professor Allen adopts the Hatch-Hanack 
theory “that the office of bishop was from the first distinct from that 
of presbyter.” Save from the extension of the discussion down to 
post-reformation times it is not clear that we gain anything over the 
treatment of the same subject by the late Dr. Hatch. Book II handles 
the question of Creeds and Doctrines in a very sketchy way.  Pro- 
fessor Fisher’s History of Christian Doctrine, which belongs to this 
“Library,” is not referred to, and again we are not much profited by 
the rediscussion of a subject upon which so much has been written. 
Christian Worship comprises the third Institution of the Church and 
the treatment of it is in some respects the freshest part of Dr. Allen’s 
book. Here, again, he follows Hatch and Harnack in exhibiting the 
controlling influence of pagan thought and practices upon the Chris- 
tian cultus. We commend the work in general as a clear statement 
of the most modern theories concerning the subject brought under 
treatment. Whether all those theories will stand the test of further 
examination remains to be seen. (Scribners. pp. xxi, 577. $2.50.) 


Mr. Olmstead’s Protestant Faith is an effort to show how Luther 
and all his followers have, by their assertion of the moral quality and 
moral duty of faith, perverted the true Protestant principle. It is 
contended that faith is not meretorious, being in its essential nature 
involuntary, and bound in its relationship to evidence in the inevitable 
category of cause and effect. If black is black, and its evidence is 
clear, then faith in the matter has no choice and can claim no merit. 
Thus, he would have all credal statements and all objective moral or re- 
ligious authority abrogated. Another object of assault is the vicious 
error that conduct may be shaped to moral forms by a portrayal of 
consequences, such as the Christian conception of reward and doom. 
All such teaching Mr. Olmstead would have silenced. It is well for 
the author that his home is in a society that is under law, and that this 
law has a sanction. Otherwise, we dare ayer that he would soon be 
introduced into the chaos he professes to desire. (Putnaim’s, pp. 80. 


75 cts.) 


Rev. Dr. Frank Samuel Child, of Fairfield, Conn., has already 
gained the good will of those interested in New England story by his 
sympathetic sketches of “An Old New England Town” and of “ The 
Colonial Parson of New England.” His latest volume, entitled 4 
Colonial Witch, maintains the interest which its predecessors have eX 
cited. It is a study of witchcraft in early Connecticut cast into the 
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form of a historical novel. The execution of 2 supposed witch in Fair- 
field, in 1653, is the historic incident which serves as the foundation; 
put about it Dr. Child has woven a story of pathetic trgedy, relieved 
by an interwrought tale of love, with much deftness of touch. The 
pictures of Anne Hardy, the supposed witch of the narrative; and of 
her strange, precocious daughter, Sapphira, are particularly well drawn. 
Nor is the sketch of the minister, Rev. John Johnes, less skillfully 
wrought out. And beside these portraits of the more important person- 
ages of the story, Dr. Child has given many kindly, vivid pictures of 
Puritan life in a frontier community of two and a half centuries ago, 
which will not merely entertain the reader, but will help him the better 
to appreciate the character and the circumstances of those first settlers 
of New England. (Baker & Taylor, pp. 307. $1.25.) 


While the earlier history of missionary endeavor in Persia has been 
fully described, its later history has, until lately, been without a 
chronicler. One of the gaps in this description is now filled admirably 
by Rev. S. G. Wilson, in Persia: Western Mission. There is here careful 
and full statement of historical facts, the religious views of the Persians, 
and especially minute description of the customs of the people. This 
always makes a book interesting, and, combined, as it is here, with 
plenty of incident in missionary life makes our book very enjoyable. 
The Armenians receive special attention, their race and religion being 
treated more fully than even the Nestorians, about whom more has 
been written. <A few interesting photographs embellish the volume. 
(Presb. Board, pp. 381.) 


Anything from the pen of Prof. B. B. Warfield is valuable. He has 
recently republished in book form Two Studies in the History of Doctrine, 
i.e, two essays previously published in periodicals; the first on “Augus- 
tine and the Pelagian Controversy,” the second on ‘‘ The Development 
of the Doctrine of Infant Salvation.” The first of these gives us a 
particular account of the various letters and treatises which Augustine 
wrote bearing on the questions of original sin, grace, and free will, 
which had been raised by Pelagius and his followers. From the 
nature of the case, the presentation is somewhat disconnected and 
repetitious, and, therefore, cannot be read in course with so much inter- 
est as an essay in which there is more connection and progress in the 
thought. The second essay is, for this reason, much more readable 
than the first, and is exceedingly interesting in the sketch which it 
gives of the varying views of the church, in its different parts and in 
different periods, concerning the subject of infant salvation and damna- 
tion. The two theories, according to which infants dying as such may 
be saved, viz.: by virtue of baptism, or by virtue of election, are por- 
trayed in their fluctuating forms, until there is reached in the reformed 
church what the author regards as the logical and only warrantable 
conclusion, viz.: that all children dying in infancy are regenerated and 
saved by virtue of God’s decree of election. He shows effectively the 
glaring inconsistency of the Arminians, who, while denying election 
as related to adults, virtually assert it as related to those who die in 
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infancy — the larger part of the human race. We cannot but admire 
also the exposure of similar inconsistencies in others, and especially of 
the strange superstition which has dominated so large a part of the 
church down to the present time —that baptism is a condition and 
means of salvation to infants who die in infancy. But it is easier to 
show the difficulties that beset this question than to solve them. The 
extreme predestinarianism adopted by Dr. Warfield, according to which 
God by a sovereign decree regenerates just those infants who are going 
to die in infancy, can hardly be so satisfactory to all as it seems to be 
tohim. Not to urge that the whole matter is one on which revelation 
has given us no clear light, one cannot but ask why God, if he can 
regenerate a child who is absolutely unconscious of the process, and 
has nothing to do with it, being able neither to resist nor to consent, 
should not in like manner regenerate all infants. (The Christian Litera- 
ture Co., pp. 239. $1.25.) 


The first series of Gifford Lectures, delivered by Professor C. P. 
Tiele before the University of Edinburgh in 1896, on the Elements of 
the Science of Religion, is at hand. We give it a hearty welcome. The 
present somewhat overwrought state of intense interest in the theme 
handled has resulted in the hurried publication of an immense deal 
of crude and undigested, or partialistic and dogmatic discussion. It is 
therefore, an especial pleasure to have a presentation of the out- 
lines of the subject by one whose long study has brought him to ap- 
preciate its difficulties and uncertainties, growing of necessity from 
the incompleteness of data yet attainable. The author’s range of 
vision, candor of statement, definiteness of aim, and steadfastness of 
purpose, together with the clarity of the style and the earnest religious 
spirit manifested combine to make it a work of large helpfulness to both 
the student and the general reader. To many readers and not a few 
writers it will be a liberal education to note his clear division into two 
parts, Morphological and Ontological. The morphological “is con- 
cerned with the constant changes of form resulting from an ever pro- 
gressing evolution; the ontological treats of the origin and the very 
nature and essence of religion” (p. 27). The present work is confined 
to the former. The latter was treated in the lectures of 1897, and the 
presentation of it will appear as a companion volume to this. The 
hypothesis which “ it is the aim of the whole exposition to substantiate ” 
is “that the development of religion may be described as the evolution 
of the religious idea in history, or, better, as the progress of the re- 
ligious man, or of mankind as religious by nature. . . . If maa 
advances in knowledge, in mastery over the powers of nature, in mental 
and moral insight, his religion must keep pace with that advance by 
virtue of the law of the unity of the human mind, a law which we shall 
find to be the chief law of religious development ” (p. 38). Or, as he 
says later, “the development of religion is the necessary consumma- 
tion of all human development, and is at once demanded and promoted 
by it” (p. 233). “The whole history of religion, externally viewed, is 
the history of a succession of a great variety of one-sided forms of re- 
ligion, in which the religious elements are differently mingled, and 
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which vie with each other, spring up, flourish, and perish, or, at least, 
grow side by side” (p. 211). Development is secured when two dif- 
ferent streams of religious influence so coalesce as to result in a higher 
form. ‘This is not, he urges, simply progress by the law of action and 
reaction, or by the Hegelian principle of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis, 
though there is something of truth in both these principles as applicable 
to the history of religion. For development there is the necessity not 
simply of reaction and recombination, but there is the necessity of 
“assimilation ” by a religion which has pushed one principle to the ex- 
treme, of truth lying in a religion outside itself which pushed another 
principle to the extreme. Dividing religions into the two general classes 
of nature-religions and ethical religions he sketches by means of illustra- 
tions the method of the development of each type to show that each 
develops according to the principle that he has enunciated. He accord- 
ingly derives two chief laws, one being the unity of mind so that re- 
ligion as a psychological phenomenon must develop along with the 
development of the rest of the mind; the other is the general law that 
“all development apart from the natural capabilities of men and peoples, 
results from the stimulus given to self-consciousness by contact with a 
different stage of development, whether higher or lower. This trans- 
ferred to the domain of religion gives two practical rules: First, the 
religion that will attain development is that which is most alive to the 
genuinely religious elements in other forms; and, secondly, religious 
development is best promoted by the free intercourse of its most diverse 
manifestations.” While thus accenting strongly the idea of the de- 
velopment of religion Professor Tiele is far from conceiving this 
mechanistically or as simply the realization of the development of an 
idea. He accents very strongly the influence of the individual as a 
free determinant in religious progress. ‘This chapter is one of the 
most interesting in the book, and reminds one of Harnack’s address 
on The Study of History. The author’s purpose certainly is not to 
preach, but there is abundant homiletical suggestiveness in it. As a 
result of his examination of the process of the development of different 
religions, he says respecting the religion of Christ, “as the result of 
historic and philosophic investigation, I maintain that the appearance 
of Christianity inaugurated an entirely new epoch in the development 
of religion; that all the streams of the religious life of man, once 
separate, unite in it; and that religious development will henceforth 
consist in an ever higher realization of the principles of that religion.” 
(Scribner’s importation, pp. x, 302. $2.00 net.) 


To only a few men are given the talents which lead them to the 
achievement of great success as scientific investigators along technical 
lines, and also as popularizers of the results of their investigations. 
Patience in research, grace of diction, and charm of popular address 
are the possession of few. That such a combination is possible is 
amply attested by the work of Harnack in the field of theology, and 
the labors of Huxley in the sphere of natural science. In general, how- 
ever, it is true that to some it is given to make the scientific acquisition 
for the world, and to others to give to these acquirements the stamp 
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of general currency. The brilliant organizer of the Parliament of Re- 
ligions would, doubtless, be among the first to classify himself with the 
latter. His lectures delivered in India and Japan, upon the Barrows 
lectureship, founded by Miss Haskell, treat of Christianity the World- 
Religion. They are not designed to present the fruits of personal 
investigations in comparative religions, nor to construct a severely 
logical and closely concatenated proof of the right of Christianity to pe 
recognized as the religion of the whole world. They do present, how- 
ever, in a fresh way, with abundance of illustration and with strik- 
ing rhetoric, certain great characteristics of the religion of Christ 
against the background of other religious beliefs. It would seem as if 
Dr. Barrows meant to say with a gentle persuasiveness, Do you not 
see how worthy of your acceptance is Christianity? In successive 
lectures he treats of the world-wide aspects of Christianity; its effects; 
its basis in a theistic philosophy and a universal book; its presentation 
of a universal man; and the essentially supernatural character of it. 
The closing lecture touches on the Parliament of Religions, and is de 
voted largely to testimonials of its value and significance. A brief 
Bibliography, for the most part of popular and readily accessible books, 
precedes the notes which are appended to each lecture. One can 
scarcely read the book without feeling a renewed delight in the 
Christian religion, and a freshened sense of its universal scope. (A. C. 
McClurg & Co., pp. 412. $1.50.) 


Dr. Geo. H. Trever has published, under the title, Studies in Com- 
parative Theology, six lectures delivered before the students of Law- 
rence University, Appleton, Wis. ‘The title chosen leads the reader to 
expect a somewhat different and more scholarly treatment of the matter 
in hand than the book reveals. The lectures manifest throughout the 
instinct of the trained platform speaker bent on interesting a popular 
audience. The style of address adopted makes the close discussion of 
more minute points an impossibility. The topics are handled in a 
broad, free way, and will be found to contain much of inierest to the 
general reader. The main thesis that the lecturer proposes to es- 
tablish is that while all religion is due to the divine implanting, and 
thus all religions in their seeking for God contain much that should be 
recognized as true and valuable, still Christianity stands above them, 
not because it contradicts their best, but because in it the best of all 
other religions finds a home, and is fused by the divine power, to- 
gether with elements that are peculiarly Christian, into one supreme, 
unitary whole. As opposed to the modern, syncretestic tendency to 
reach the true religion by patching together a mosaic out of all re- 
ligions it advances a wholesome protest when it urges that in Chris- 
tinnity the final union has already been made. The lecturer's strict- 
ures on some of the naturalistic theories of the origin of religion are 
well-timed and effectual. (Eaton & Mains, pp. 4382. $1.20.) 


Outlines of the Philosophy of Religion, by Auguste Sabatier, consists 
of three parts: Religion and its origin, Christianity and its essence, 


and Dogma and its nature. The work is a brilliant, if not profound, 
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handling of some of the deepest problems connected with the origin 
of religion and the essential character of Christianity. Professor 
Sabatier first passes in review the various theories which would ac- 
count for the origin of religion, and then attempts to define the thing 
itself. He says, that, “It is a commerce, a conscious and willed re- 
lation into which the soul in distress enters with the mysterious 
power and Personality on which it feels that its own destiny depends. 
This commerce with God is realized by prayer. Prayer is religion in 
act, i. e., real religion. On the other hand, revelation is the response 
of God, yet this response is always, in germ at least, in the prayer 
itself, since God inspires men to pray.” The various notions of reve- 
lation are then discussed,— mythological, dogmatic, and psychological,— 
the author, of course, preferring the latter. The question of miracles 
and inspiration are briefly considered, and then follows a chapter on 
the religious development of humanity. Book II deals with Christ- 
ianity, opening with a chapter on Hebraism, or the origins of the Gospel. 
Chapter second deals with the essence of Christianity. Professor Saba- 
tier declares Christianity to be the perfect religion, since it is the per- 
fect expression of the true relationship of man to God and God to man, 
and since it has realized this relationship in Jesus Christ, who has made 
it the heritage of the world. The religious consciousness of Jesus is 
taken to be the fountain-head from which the Christian stream has 
flowed. In the discussion of the great historical forms of Christianity 
the author reveals his theological standpoint, and allies himself with the 
Pfleiderer school. This section of the book is far from satisfactory. 
And the same must be said of the treatment of the subject of Dogma, 
which forms part third. But notwithstanding these defects, which are 
for the most part glaring, the work is stimulating and suggestive. The 
Style is terse and lucid, the treatment clear and logical, and the at- 
titude sympathetic and devout. (Pott, pp. ix, 348. $2.00.) 


To anybody who enjoys the exercise of strenuous thinking in fol- 
lowing acute dialectics in the realm of pure metaphysics the book en- 
titled The Conception of God, by Professor Josiah Royce and others, will 
prove fascinating reading. The work can hardly prove of great value, 
however, to any one who approaches it with the expectation of having 
his religious apprehension of God greatly enriched. The sub-title de- 
fines it well as “a philosophical discussion concerning the nature of 
the divine idea as a demonstrable certainty.” Older theological thought 
would, perhaps, consider that it was most accurately described as a dis- 
cussion of the ontological argument for the being of God. The volume 
owes its origin to a formal discussion held before the Philosophical 
Union of the University of California in 1895. On that occasion Pro- 
fessor Royce read a paper embodying his ideas as to the conception of 
God. Professor Mezes of the University of Texas, and Professors Le 
Conte and Howison of the University of California followed with criti- 
cisms of Professor Royce’s views. The first half of the book is taken 
up with this discussion and with an introduction by the editor, Profes- 
sor Howison. This introduction, by the way, in its brief sketch of the 
forces at work in the production of modern English Idealistic Monism, 
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and in its clear analysis of the questions at issue, is an exceedingly 
valuable contribution to the volume. The second half of the book con- 
tains a supplementary essay by Professor Royce elaborating the posi- 
tions taken in the earlier paper and controverting the criticisms adduced 
against it. The root antithesis between Professors Howison and Royce 
is that which has been presented in all the profoundest philosophical 
discussions from the beginning of Greek thought to the present day. 
It is that between a pluralism and a monism. How truly to relate real 
ethical, individual personality in man with the unitary absoluteness of 
God. Professor Royce’s explanation of monism certainly is not alto- 
gether satisfactory. We shall note with much interest the systematic 
elucidation of Professor Howison’s views which he has promised. We 
wish Professor Royce might edit that as Professor Howison has an- 
noted this work of Professor Royce’s. (Macmillan, pp. xxxviii, 354. 
$1.75.) 


President William DeWitt Hyde has published, under the title of 
Practical Idealism, a series of lectures delivered at Colorado Springs, 
Chicago, and Chautauqua. ‘The style of treatment of his theme is com- 
mendably simple and lucid—a quality worthy of especial praise in 
these days when many writers — “ Children of the Mist,” as Whately 
‘alls them — befog the reader more than they enlighten him, particu- 
larly when the subject itself is somewhat recondite, and, therefore, 
needs especially clear treatment. Dr. Hyde aims to make himself 
understood, and for this purpose often uses familiar and helpful illus- 
trations, which keep the attention from flagging. The title of the 
book hardly suggests the scope of it. It is really an attempt, in a 
summary way, to survey the whole mental process through which 
individuals and the race pass in relation to the material and spiritual 
world. The book is divided into two parts—the Natural World and 
the Spiritual World. The first part is subdivided into four chapters — 
the World of Sense-Perception, the World of Association, the World of 
Science, and the World of Art. The second part has also four chap- 
ters —the World of Persons, the World of Institutions, the World of 
Morality, and the World of Religion. The first part is largely psy- 
chological, being an attempt to portray the progress from simple sense- 
perception to the constructive agency of the mind in science and art. 
Emphasis is laid upon the element which the mind itself contributes 
in cognition. The doctrine of the book, however, can hardly be called 
idealism, in the ordinary and proper sense of that term. The author 
seems to assume the reality and cognizableness of the outward world. 
Only he aims to show that, except as the mind by observation and classi- 
fication reduces phenomena to order, perception only gives us a con- 
fused mass of sensations. By the term “practical” he probably 
means to intimate that, in the treatment of a philosophical theme, he 
wishes, by the way, to have his say on a variety of topics of popular 
and practical interest. Thus, under the World of Art he deals severe 
and well-aimed blows at the so-called “realism” of literature. Under 
the World of Institutions he finds opportunity to express his views on 
marriage, the training of children, on schools and the right method of 
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education, on war and arbitration, taxation, pensions, and civil-service 
reform. In the last two chapters some of the fundamental questions 
of ethics and religion are discussed with ability. It would be too 
much to expect any final settlement of disputed points in these depart- 
ments of thought to come from such a treatise as this. We can hardly 
imagine, for example, that many will approve the author’s suggestion 
(p. 190) that the elective system shall be carried down into the high 
schools. The reason given for this, that “instead of trying to make 
alike the boys and girls, whom nature has made unlike, we should 
rather endeavor to develop the unlikeness and individuality of our 
pupils,” will, of course, apply equally to our public schools, kinder- 
gartens, nurseries, and cradles. ‘The same reason consistently applied 
would forbid all attempts to bring all men to the adoption of uniform 
ethical principles. The “ unlikeness and individuality ” which tend to 
make one child a villain and another a saint, ought, according to this 
doctrine, to be diligently cultivated so as to realize the native tendency. 
The author, of course, teaches no such absurdity. And yet we are re- 
minded of this extreme when, in his discussion of the problems of 
ethics, he defines the moral ideal as “ self-realization.” His polemic 
against hedonism is excellent, and his general conception of what right 
character is, probably is sound enough; but this statement of moral 
obligation is either mistaken, or else it is virtually meaningless. Self- 
realization, in the sense of acting out all instinctive and innate iim- 
pulses and tendencies, would be a poor kind of moral ideal. The mean- 
ing, doubtless, is that a man ought to strive after realizing the right kind 
of selfhood; and that is the same as to say that he ought to do what 
he ought to do. (Macmillan, pp. 335. $1.50.) 


Rev. Henry T. Sell has published two books upon Bible Study which 
have met with marked popular favor. One was upon Bible Structure 
and one upon Bible Books. These he now follows with a third upon 
Bible Doctrines. Weare predisposed to welcome the effort and to credit 
it with every discernible merit. But we confess ourselves disappointed. 
Unless we are mistaken Mr. Sell has presumed unduly upon. past 
achievement. He has either gone beyond his compass, or else he has 
written with undue haste. For, certainly, he has published a volume 
that has never been fused in his thought. The themes are handled 
without mental digestion or appreciation. The pages read as though 
the material had been hurriedly raked together out of some Manual 
of Theology and merely stamped with the author’s name. It would 
relieve the exhibit if there were any adequate suggestion of some 
method of study whereby the book could be made vital. But this, also, 
is lacking. (Revell, pp. 152. 50 cts.) 


The principal fault to find with After Pentecost, What? a book written 
by James M. Campbell, is the title itself. It is semi-sensational, and, 
at any rate, an uneuphorious and awkward name by which to desig- 
nate the book. But the book itself it not sensational; it is an earnest 
“discussion of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit in its relation to modern 
Christological thought ” (sub-title). ‘The aim is to enforce the Biblical 
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doctrine of the spirit as the divine agent whereby the work of Christ 
is continued and carried on in the world. It is an eloquent plea for 
more spirituality in the Christian life. In form it is more rhetorical 
than scientific; yet it abounds in clear discriminations and forceful 
statements of truth. It is characterized by good sense in the exposition 
of Scriptural truth, and in the application of it to the conditions of the 
present time. We might cite in particular what is said on the subject 
of Spiritual Worship (the title of one of the chapters), and on the matter 
of divine (miraculous) healing (p. 237). The book can be pronounced a 
healthful and helpful one. (Reveli Co., pp. 298. $1.00.) 


If one wishes to see some of the principles of “ Christian Science” 
set forth with grace and skill, and without the customary admixture of 
theosophical jargon, he might read In Tune with the Infinite, by Ralph 
Waldo Trine. One finds here ingeniously set forth the familar proposi- 
tions of the *‘ school’; that man is in essence the same as God, differ- 
ing from him in degree, but not in kind, that it is because of ignorance 
of this that sin and misery and sickness are in the world, that man 
has within himself the power to widen indefinitely his quantitative 
likeness to God so that more of God shall flow into him. This power 
is the power of thought which has real dynamic efticiency attracting 
to itself that which is like itself. Unless we unreasonably let ourselves 
be hindered by ignorance or fear or in some such way, by fixing our 
thought on the things that are truly desirable we may attract them 
to ourselves till we arrive at “ fullness of peace, power, plenty.” If the 
book could somehow be run through a sieve that would separate the 
true from the vicious, much of value and stimulus could be derived from 
it. The thought, often appearing under somewhat grotesque disguises, 
that men grow to be like the object of their thoughts so that thought 
becomes formative in character as well as the expression of it, is one 
that is worth dwelling on in our age, when so muck energy is devoted 
to the temporary occupation of the mind with the short story and the 
Sunday newspaper. (Crowell, pp. 222. $1.25.) 


Any who desire to gain skill in imparting moral truth to young 
people may wisely read, and read again, Sophie Bryant’s Teaching of 
Morality. It is written by a practical teacher for a series, The Ethical 
Library, under the editorship of J. H. Muirhead. It is throughout sug- 
gestive, rather than exhaustive, awakening thought upon a child’s 
moral growth. Attention is turned upon the genesis and unfolding 
and nature of the moral sense; upon methods of naturally and wisely 
guiding a young person into healthy and voluntary moral action; and 
upon the main outline of a symmetrical moral character. The treat- 
ment is brief, fundamental, sympathetic, and clear. It would be well 
if all in charge of children could ponder the author’s thoughts upon the 
true balance of moral origination and moral docility; upon breadth of 
interest, as contrasted with selfish interest; upon the moral value of 
purpose, carrying an undertaking to its end, practising courage, self- 
denial, and fidelity to promise; upon the moral use of imagination, of 
thought, and of stability; and preachers could not do better than to 
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examine and test the author’s analysis of the qualities in public utter- 
ance that secure from an audience the right sort of attention. (Swan, 
Sonnenschein & Co., pp. vii, 146. $1.25.) 


Dr. Charles Roads has given us, in The Fifth Gospel, a curious book, 
in which the idea of a Pauline gospel is overdone to such an extent 
that isolated texts are gathered from his Epistles (and Hebrews), and 
grouped around certain themes held to be parallel to the stages of the 
gospel narrative as given by the Evangelists. It goes the misleading 
way of all such efforts, and makes out of the Pauline references to 
Christ and his mission, which are in fact most suggestive as to the 
Apostle’s conception of his person and his work, a critically confused, 
and, consequently, a spiritually unhelpful, thing. (Curts & Jennings, 
pp. 112. 50 cts.) 


A volume of sermons, under the title of The Christ of Yesterday, To- 
day and Forever, has been published by Ezra Hoyt Byington, D.D. 
The author is favorably known to the American public by his recent 
scholarly work on “ The Puritan in England and New England.” The 
title of the book is that of the first of the nineteen sermons which the 
volume contains. But the title is not inappropriate; for the first six 
sermons deal directly with various aspects of the person and kingdom 
of Christ, while the others treat of the Christian life. Among the sub- 
jects are Christ the Man of Sorrows, Christ our Lord and King, Christ 
the Positive Teacher, Relation of Religion to Culture, The Bound Life, 
The Spirit of Adoption, What is True Liberty? Perhaps the most 
elaborate is the second: The Future of the Kingdom of Christ, in which 
(on the basis of Luke xvii: 20, 21), the subject is treated “in its relation 
to some of the current discussions of this Age of Doubt.” A historic 
sketch shows the oscillations which have taken place in the develop- 
ment of Christianity. And then the proposition is argued that the 
religion of Christ does not depend on science, or speculations, but that 
the basis of religion is in the constitution of the human soul. Many 
of these sermons will be found very helpful and suggestive, e. g., the 
one on the Gospel of Rest; or the one on Eternal Life the Gift of Christ; 
or the one on the Growth of the Kingdom by Little and Little. But 
we cannot make many specifications or expositions. The book’s con- 
tents present us with a great variety of topics, while yet there is a 
general unity of spirit and tone. The author’s style is simple and 
clear. The applications of the truth are effective. There is no stereo- 
typed form in the construction of the sermons; but the arrangement of 
the thought is always methodical and progressive. There is no undue 
amplification; one rather craves more than less. There is in the sermons 
a recognition of the obstacles to faith and the spread of Christianity; 
but the general tone is optimistic; it is the tone of one who believes in a 
Christ who is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever, and who will 
certainly triumph in the end. (Roberts Bros., pp. 322. $1.50.) 


For any good Roman Catholic who desires a helpful and instructive 
book, in which the doctrine of the church is set forth in attractive form, 
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we can commend Rey. Ferreol Girardey’s translation and adaptation 
of the Illustrated Explanation of the Commandments, of Dr. H. Rolfus, 
And any Protestant who wishes to understand Roman Catholic doctrine 
and examine one of the best class of its text-books, we would refer 
to the same volume. ‘The Decalogue is made the basis of a complete 
review of ethical principles and practices. The essential Spirituality 
of religion is firmly maintained. “Man can worship God exteriorly 
without believing in him, without hoping in him, without loving him. 
‘ External worship alone is not considered religion . 

the Church does not teach that we can gain eternal life by going to con- 
fession, communicating, praying, fasting, giving alms, going to church, 
ete. . . . These works can only have any value and merit heaven 
when they proceed from the virtues of faith, hope, and charity” (pp. 
59, 60). So also it is said (p. 97) that “ the best kind of exterior worship 
is a pious and upright life.” We, of course, find here the peculiar 
doctrines of Rome set forth, but in a very mild and attractive form. 
Toa Protestant mind the commandments seem to be stretched in their 
application in order to cover all the points necessary. It is a little 
hard to see how it is a sin against the first commandment to “ take part 
in non-Catholic services ” (p. 80). And a section on canonization with 
full explanation of the method, seems out of place under the same 
commandment. ‘There is in some places, rarely, we admit, a curious 
mixture of most sensible exposition with the legends of the saints. It 
is hard for us also to see why the commandments of the church should 
be worthy of a place beside the Decalogue, especially considering what 
they are, and a list of them may be worth reproducing. “The six 
chief commandments of the Church are: 1. To hear Mass on Sundays 
and holidays of obligation. 2. To fast and abstain on the days ap- 
pointed. 3. To confess at least once a year. 4. To receive the Holy 
Eucharist during the Easter time. 5. To contribute to the support 
of our pastors. 6. Not to marry persons who are not Catholics, or who 
are related to us within the fourth degree of kindred, nor privately 
without witnesses, nor to solemnize marriage at forbidden times” (p. 
246). The doctrines of sin, Christian virtue, and Christian perfection 
are set forth in appended sections. Altogether, it is an admirable hand- 
book. Full-page engravings illustrative of the commandments are 
added. (Benzinger Bros., pp. 380. .75 cts.) 


Professor George Harris of Andover Seminary has given us in his 
Inequality and Progress a discussion of the word equality about which 
so much is said, in its relation to progress. He makes a distinction at 
the outset between existing and expected equality: the former being 
civil and political (the work of ages hitherto) and the latter, equality 
of opportunity, which in the minds of many would result in complete 
equality. His discussion is related to the latter, as affected by eco- 
nomie, intellectual and social conditions, in view of the marked dis- 
tinctions of possessions, class and culture. The contention that from 
the vantage ground of existing civil and political equality, the opening 
of opportunity will bring the desired equality through socialism, social 
democracy or economic readjustment is the thesis he sets himself to 
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examine. His task is to emphasize certain fundamental differentia. 
tions among men, even with civil and political equality, which lead 
him to doubt whether they can be essentially modified in the direction 
of equality, without harming and impeding progress. 

He contends that inequality has been and always will be the con. 
dition of progress; that a state of equality would be a state of stag- 
nation, resulting in the arrest of the onward movement; that equality 
of opportunity is both impossible and undesirable, and that progress 
can be made only through differences and unlikenesses. 

He begins by discussing equality in broad expressions, taking 
nations, by way of illustration, and showing that such equality as 
exists is relative only. It is some degree of likeness in contrast with 
a greater degree of unlikeness, as, for example, between Patagonia 
and England. But degrees of difference within a nation are greater 
that the differences of one nation from another. Some men of the 
same nation are more unlike than some men of different nations. He 
argues that after all equalizations brought about by religion, by law, 
and by the franchise have been made, the distinct natural differences 
of man remain. This difference he argues is accentuated by all we 
know of the working of biological laws, and the results of economic 
and political development. He presents urgent reasons why economic 
equality is chimera, though making generous allowance for needed 
betterment possible by improved conditions and the overthrow of 
human selfishness. In his chapter on equality and opportunity in edu- 
cation he shows how in our public school systems the most uniform 
opportunity cannot counteract differences of endowment, and society’s 
demand for variations of ability. 

He discusses how the opening of pursuits also, so noticeable in our 
day, has not overcome the impossibility of all entering them equally — 
so that “‘a fair chance ” in its most practical significance can only mean 
a chance of which this or that man can avail himself —a fair chance 
for him. This is the exact converse of equality of opportunity. <A 
fair chance for one man is no chance at all for another. ‘“ Fair ’’ means 
correspondence of circumstances to person. It is the correlative of 
inequality rather than the synonym of equality. The author then 
substitutes the word variety for inequality as coming nearer the truth, 
without the offensiveness of the latter term. He shows how the 
painting of the picture, e. g., is not equal (nor unequal) to the in- 
vention of the telephone. The authorship of a book is not equal (nor 
unequal) to the leadership of an orchestra. So as between successful 
banking and successful preaching, between farming and engineering — 
they are varied functions, not unequal conditions. 

On this basis he discusses with affluent illustrations the true prog- 
ress through variety; the relation of progress to the varied supply of 
events through multiform demands; the meaning of superiority; the 
true aristocracy and the false democracy; the different phases of dis- 
content; the function of admiration and inspiration in varied social 
spheres. He closes his discussion with a chapter on the progression 
of ideals, and the true idea of organism based on variety of endow: 
ment. 
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The book is a needed tonic to utopists. It is full of common sense 
and hard facts. It may be charged with coldness, which might have 
been somewhat relieved (if within the scope of his argument), by certain 
discussion of ameliorating Gospel principles. The style is marked 
by splended aphoristic force. Style and illustration make the thought 
perfectly clear — and it is difficult to see how his positions can be met, 
Within the scope of his theme. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., pp. 164 
$1.50.) 


The Study of City Government, by Delos F. Wilcox, unlike many 
works which have appeared lately, is not-a concrete description of city 
government, nor a work on municipal reforms, but a discussion, rather, 
of principles which underly proper functions of city government, in the 
abstract. The book deals with the Problems of Function, the Problems 
of Control, and the Problems of Organization. It is a book of the pub- 
licist order, dealing with themes usually discussed in connection with 
the state. This the author deems necessary in view of the growing 
area and importance of the city in modern social life. An analysis of 
the Problems of Function will give his method in the other sections of 
the book. It will be seen that he takes the usual categories of writers 
on the state, and discusses them in their bearings upon the city. (1) 
Primary Functions: the maintenance of public safety by physical force; 
the protection of public health; the administration of public justice; 
the care of the defective and dependent classes; protective and socialis- 
tic functions distinguished; the promotion of economic activity and 
thrift; the rendering of public services, generally of a monopolistic 
nature; the encouragement of public education; the promotion of public 
worship. (2) Under the head of Secondary Functions he considers: 
to raise revenue for the maintenance of government; to establish and 
maintain public works; to make public inspection; to provide for the 
expression of the public will; to represent the citizens in their corporate 
capacity. Under each of these heads he discusses correctly the pro- 
positions he lays down, and shows wide reading and close observation. 
The book is notable for its method, for the clearness of its arrangement, 
for the attempt to bring the now abundant facts of city government 
and misgovernment into the sphere of political science for discussion. 
The book has not the same general interest for the average reader as 
Mr. Shaw’s fascinating volumes have, but will be of value to the politi- 
cal student, and to one interested not only in practical problems of 
municipal reforms, but in the theoretical questions involved. The 
style is in places obscure, and mars somewhat the value of a book, one 
of whose chief excellencies is the clearness and distinctness of its 
general plan. The book is quite dispassionate, almost too colorless to 
hold interest. (Maemillan, pp. 268. $1.50.) 


Three little books for devotional use come to us from the West- 
minster Press. which is the name of the Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication. One is a reprint of In His Steps, by Rev. J. R. Miller, a 
series of essays designed to help young Christians to start aright in 
the Christian way. There is much good counsel here, which even 
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older Christians will find helpful. Rev. William P. Patterson has at- 
tempted to write A Heartening Word for Mr. Fearing, or Cheer for 
Doubting Pilgrims; that is for Christians who have doubts in regard 
to their own salvation, who lack assurance. We cannot help feeling 
that the attempt is not altogether successful. An interesting sort of 
Seripture-text book has been edited by Charles E. Edwards in Exposi- 
tions and Prayers from Calvin. Fifty-two texts from the Minor Prophets 
are presented with a fragment of comment upon each, bringing out some 
suggestive thought, and then the prayer with which Calvin closed 
his lecture on that passage is appended. Both comments and prayers 
are rich in lofty sentiment. These books are all of them issued in a 
very neat and attractive form. (Westminster Press, pp. 112, 70, 120. 
25 and 50 cents.) 


Preachers to children are very apt to be silly in their attempt to 
come down to the child’s level. They succeed often in going much be- 
low it. Dr. J. G. Vose, the Providence pastor, does not commit that 
error. The sermons which he has gathered into the little volume 
called Children’s Day, are dignified, and yet fully adapted to the child 
mind. Clear in thought, simple in language, full of sound instruction 
litup by abundant illustration, they are in these respects models. We 
feel that some at least contain too much material, that definiteness of 
impression would be better secured by limiting the field covered more 
rigidly, and developing by illustration more fully. (Pilgrim Press, 
pp. 182. $1.00.) 


Dr. A. T. Pierson’s Shall We Continue in Sin? is a characteristic 
product. The substance of the volume was delivered in the form of 
addresses in Great Britain and Ireland in 1896, and consists in com- 
ments upon Romans vi-viii, after the author’s peculiar style. The 
thought of the writer is clearly connected, but the form of statement is 
singularly broken and scrappy. ‘The substance of teaching is thor- 
oughly faithful to Scripture, and the appeal is keyed to a high tone of 
Christian living. But we wish the good doctor were a bit more humble, 
and a bit less ingenious, and scintillating, and prone to find so many 
“sevens.” (Baker and Taylor Co., pp. 122. 75 cts.) 


The Coming People, by Rev. Charles F. Dole, is an essay in optimism, 
based on what is called “‘ the prophecy ” of Christ that “ the meek shall 
inherit the earth,’’ which the author translates, “Happy are the kind 
people, or Happy are the true gentlemen and gentlewomen.” Starting 
from the idea of the oneness of the universe, the author attempts to 
show by facts that the ideal and the practical are not antagonistic, but 
properly one. He wishes to demonstrate that, in the light of the newest 
and highest conception of Christianity, the friendly, the gentle, the 
humane are coming to the front in the solution of the several problems. 
The trend of this movement shows that “ the material means, the moral 
influence and the political power of the world are surely coming into 
the hands of the just and friendly.” The methods of revolution are 
discussed, and the more peaceable because more effective methods of 
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the gospel are defended. This is involved in a rational and religious 
faith. This is illustrated in the fields of agriculture, business, educa- 
tion, diplomacy. He opens up the fields for heroism in the inner and 
social realms, as compared with the arenas of force and the militant 
spirit. He cites some fine instances in missions. He shows how the 
“law of cost” is gladly accepted in many humble spheres, with a con- 
sciousness of the world-wide significance of such conduct. He dis- 
cusses the new obligations of the prosperous and educated which are 
more generally felt than formerly. He idealizes democracy somewhat 
as an actual force, but shows its possibilities in the line of his hopes. 
He proposes as his motto of victory, ‘‘Show us whatever is good for 
mankind, and we will try to bring it about. Tell us whatever means 
will bring good, and we are pledged to use them.”’ He thinks that never 
before were there so many on this planet whose hearts respond to this 
motto. The book is full of sweetness and beauty, and will repay 
reading. The argument of the book is not strong enough, however, 
to meet many manifest objections to his arguments as such. This is 
owing in part to his more humanitarian conception of Christ. Optim- 
ism must have a deeper basis than this book shows. The book is 
written in charming style, and is very suggestive and stimulating. 
(Crowell, pp. 209. $1.00.) 


The Pew to the Pulpit, by David J. Brewer, Justice of the U. 8. 
Supreme Court, presents the substance of an address to the Yale 
Divinity students. ‘The author marks the change in the relative posi- 
tion of the ministry to-day as compared with a former time. The two 
causes to which he attributes the change are: first, the vaster range 
of human thought and study, and the spread of knowledge among the 
masses; and, secondly, the growing intensity of the democratic thought. 
The theme adds soine suggestions of a more direct and personal nature. 
He urges independence in business relations, and says some vigorous 
words against half-fare, donations, and discounts. He says some 
much-needed things as to business habits, paying debts and com- 
mercial virtues generally. He unguardedly advises students not to 
write their sermons. He urges ministers “not to give too much 
theology, and yet certainly some.” He asks for the old doctrines, and 
yet warns against emphasis of technical and comparatively unimpor- 
tant matters. He then proceeds to give his reasons why the pulpit 
still opens the most inviting door to the best and strongest, the most 
eager and ambitious of youth. He says, first, ‘“ Yours is the unselfish 
profession ’’; second, “ You are called to preach a comforting gospel ”; 
third, “ You preach an uplifting gospel,” and adds that this is to be 
done in a materialistic age, and done with singleness of thought and 
work. The book abounds in common sense, and is full of practical sug- 
gestions from a layman’s point of view. There are some passages of 
fine oratorical power. (Revell, pp. 76. 25 cts.) 


The Self-Made Man in American Life is the title of an address de- 
livered at the last Princeton anniversary, by ex-President Cleveland, 
and now published. It is a good sensible talk, full of wholesome sug- 
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gestion, valuable to put in the hands of young men. (Crowell, pp. 32. 
85 cts.) 


Messrs. Crowell & Co. have published a new and very nicely-printed 
edition of Cary’s translation of the Divina Commedia. It is edited by 
Professor Kuhns of the Wesleyan University, who has added an intro- 
duction somewhat popular in tone, a reprint of Rossetti’s translation of 
the Vita Nuova, and a series of short notes. It is true that Cary’s own 
notes, which are omitted, are now a little antiquated, but Professor 
Kuhns’ commentary is hardly adequate for any but the most superficial 
readers. To remark, as he does, on Inferno iii, 36, that “this idea is 
probably an invention of his [Dante’s], as it is not found in the Bible,” 
is naive, to say the least. Avicenna was not an Arab, and it is very 
doubtful if Averroes was. An excellent reproduction is given of the 
fresco portrait of Dante, by Giotto, and sixteen other illustrations from 
photographs of scenes and pictures. There is a good index of proper 
names. (Crowell, pp. xxxiv, 476. $2.00.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The Codex Bezae, whose peculiar readings have come into great 
prominence during the past two years, as a result of the work of Blass 
and Ramsay, is now to be published in facsimile, executed in Helio- 
gravure, by the Cambridge University Press. 


The new English Bible Dictionary, upon which numerous scholars 
have been at work for some years, is so far advanced that the first 
volume is promised this present month. It will consist, when com- 
pleted, of four volumes, each containing about as much matter as a 
volume of the Encyclopaedia Brittanica. ‘The articles will all be 
written by specialists, and the publication is eagerly awaited by Eng- 
lish-speaking scholars everywhere. 


One of the conspicuous features of the present popular interest in 
the Bible and its literary study is the appearance of a large number 
of editions in unconventional form. The Revised Version obliterating 
verse divisions prepared the way. The Eversley Bible omits both 
chapter and verse divisions. Moulton’s Modern Readers’ Bible 
has proved a great success. Mr. J. B. Rotheram has issued The 
Emphasized New Testament, “arranged to show at a glance narrative, 
speech, parallelism, and logical analysis.” The Book of Ruth and the 
Book of Esther have been issued as a volume of the Wayside Series, 
printed by Will Bradley on deckle-edge paper in Troy types, along with 
such works as Rip Van Winkle, and The Rubéiyét of Omar Khayyém. 
There has also just come from the press the first three numbers of the 
Polychrome Bible, edited by Professor Paul Haupt. With all these 
editions, those who desire to have people emancipated from the un- 
fortunate form of the Authorized Version, and able to read the Bible 
as literature, ought to be satisfied. 








Alumni News. 


EASTERN NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION. 


The Eastern New England Alumni Association held its tenth 
annual reunion and banquet on November 8, at the United States 
Hotel, Boston. Professor Macdonald brought the greetings of 
the Seminary and outlined the work of the institution, especially 
in his own department. He received a very warm welcome, and 
his address was greatly enjoyed. Dr. A. C. Thompson read 
an exceedingly interesting and carefully prepared paper on 
“Ministerial Pronunciation.” The interrelation of alumni and 
the Seminary and the highest interest of the institution were care- 
fully considered. Though the attendance was somewhat smaller 
than a year ago, the Hartford esprit de corps was very evident, 
and the love and loyalty for the Seminary in no wise diminished. 
The following officers were elected: President, Dr. A. 0. 


Thompson; Vice-President, H. C. Alvord; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, E. N. Hardy; Executive Committee, J. L. Barton, J. L 
Kilbon, and the above officers; Committee on Instruction, L. W. 
Hicks, B. F. Hamilton, Seelye Bryant; Committee on Endow- 
ment, A. C. Thompson, G. A. Hall, C. F. Weeden; Committee 
on Increase of the Ministry, EK. Harmon, G. R. Hewett, J. 


Barstow. 


On November 12 was celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the church at Glencoe, Ill, of which Hiram Day, ’42, was 
for some seven years pastor, and near which he and his wife still live, 
“beloved and honored by everyone.” Mr. Day is nearly eighty-five 
vears old. 


David Breed, °52, died at Hebron, Conn., on December 29. Mr 
Breed was born in New Haven on July 15, 1822. He was early commis 
sioned by the American Board to work among the Choctaw Indians, 
and his Seminary course was subsequent to this. He served as pastor 
for various terms at Lisbon, Conn., West Attleboro, Mass., Abingtol, 
Middlebury, Lebanon, West Stafford, and Willington, Conn. He gave 
up active work in 1892 and has since lived at Hebron. He was twice 
married, to Miss Sarah A. Gillette, of Colchester, in 1847, and to Miss 
Caroline L. Lyman, of South Woodstock, in 1852. 
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Charles S. Smith, ’53, the editor for many years of “ The Vermont 
Chronicle,” died at Montpelier on January 11. Mr. Smith was thor- 
oughly identified with the Green Mountain State. He was born at 
Hardwick on July 24, 1824, graduated at the University in 1848, taught 
two years in the academy at Craftsbury, was a member of the legis- 
lature from Hardwick one year, was twenty-five years (till 1888) secre- 
tary of the Domestic Missionary Society, and since that, editor as 
stated above. His work made him widely known throughout the state, 
and his force of character and practical wisdom were highly esteemed. 
Middlebury College offered him a D.D. in 1876, but he declined it. His 
direct pastoral work was all included within four years after his gradu. 
ation. He was twice married, to Miss Lucy A. Maynard, of Walton, 
N. Y., in 1854, and to Miss Sarah J. Landfear, of New Haven, Conn., 


in 1869. 


F. B. Doe, ’54, the secretary of Ripon College, is supplying the 
church at Hartford, Wis. 


Austin Gardner, ’60, after a pastorate of eight years at Warren, 
Conn., has accepted a call to the church at Ashford, where he is already 


at work. 


Dr. Leavitt H. Hallock, ’66, who is now connected with Mills Col- 
lege, Cal., was the orator at the commemoration on November 29 at 
Walla Walla, Wash., of the fiftieth aniversary of the massacre there in 
which Marcus Whitman lost his life. Dr. Hallock also made an address 
before the State Association on “ Our Debt to the Pioneers.” 


After serving the church in New Hartford, Conn., for almost ten 
years, J. P. Hawley, ’69, has been obliged to resign on account of per- 
sistent ill health. 


Henry A. Ottman, ’69, was called in 1890 to become the first pastor 
of the new church enterprise in Elmira, N. Y., which is known as St. 
Luke’s. In November he preached his farewell sermon, in which he 
reviewed the history of the church in attaining its present membership 
of 89 and its success in freeing itself from the burden of debt. 


Adelbert F. Keith, ’70, died at Corona, Southern California, on 
November 27, aged 56 years. Mr. Keith was born in 1841 at North 
Bridgewater, Mass. His first pastorate, of five years, was at Windham, 
Conn., whence, in 1874, he removed to West Killingly, remaining there 
three years. From 1877 for ten years he was pastor of the North 
Church, Providence, R. I., which greatly prospered under his leader- 
ship. Since 1887 he has been without charge, living first at Middlebury, 
Vt, then one year in Florida, then several years at Campello, Mass., 
and finally one year on the Pacific coast. He was married immediately 
after his graduation to Miss Eliza G. Baker, of Hartford. 


S. Sherburne Matthews, ’71, during his two and a half years’ pas. 
torate over the Hanover Street church in Milwaukee, Wis., has accom- 
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plished the very remarkable feat of clearing off the whole of the debt 
on the enterprise, amounting, with interest, to over $21,000. 


The North Church, Springfield, Mass., continues to advance under 
the strong leadership of F. Barrows Makepeace, ’73. Its present 
membership is nearly 500. Mr. Makepeace has had the satisfaction 
of receiving new members to his church, not only in Springfield, 
but in his previous pastorate at Andover, at every one of the 95 com- 
munions of his sixteen years’ ministry. 


Professor J. H. Goodell, ’74, of Pacific Seminary, is supplying the 
Free Baptist Church in San Francisco. 


Franklin S. Hatch, ‘76, of Monson, Mass., who spent his vacation 
last summer in England, has been giving illustrated lectures in several 
places on his experiences. 


Lyndon 8. Crawford, ’79, with his wife, is having a furlough in this 
country, after most trying labors at Trebizond in connection with the 
Armenian relief work. 


Henry H. Kelsey, ’79, in his capacity as Chaplain of the First Regi- 
ment, C. N. G., preached a special sermon to the City Battalion of his 
regiment early in December at the Fourth Church, Hartford. 


Plymouth Church, Minneapolis, of which Calvin B. Moody, ’80, is 
pastor, closed the year without a deficit, in spite of the fact that many 
of its people were out of employment part of the time. 


Dwight M. Pratt, ’80, felt constrained to insist on his resignation 
from the Williston Church, Portland, Me., in spite of the reluctance 
of the church, and was disniissed on October 21. For the present he is 
making his home at Auburndale, Mass. Since some time in December 
and until April 1 he is engaged to supply the Eliot Church, Roxbury, of 
which Dr. A. C. Thompson, 388, is the senior pastor. (In this connection 
it may be mentioned that the Eliot Church was considerably damaged 
by fire on December 5, so that services are being held temporarily in 
the chapel.) 


Alpheus C. Hodges, ’81, after sixteen years of service as pastor at 
Buckland, Mass., tendered his resignation early in November and was 
dismissed a few weeks later. Mr. Hodges established a weekly paper 
called Our Country Church in 1890, which has now been changed into 
a monthly. He has also become the editor and publisher of a number 
of other papers of more local circulation. The demands for these enter- 
prises proved incompatible with his work as pastor. The highest com- 
mendation is given his pastoral service, and there is general regret 
that he has turned to other forms of Christian work, however valuable 
in themselves. 
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Herman P. Fisher, ’83, has just closed his fourth year as pastor 
of the First Church in Crookston, Minn. During this period a heavy 
debt has rested on the church, which is now being successfully lifted. 
Mr. Fisher says that during his pastorate all but three of the eighteen 
churches in the city have changed pastors from one to four times. 


Frederick A. Holden, ’83, of Burlington, Conn., received in Decem- 
ber a substantial gift of money from the people at Canton Street in 
recognition of the extra services he has held in their neighborhood. 


Professor Charles S. Nash, ’83, of Pacific Seminary, spent some 
two weeks about the first of December in Oregon and eastern Wash- 
ington. At Walla Walla he spoke twice before the State Association, 
besides preaching on Sunday. At Spokane he gave an address before 
the Congregational Club on “ The Churches’ Income from Their Theo- 
logical Seminaries,” and preached twice. He also visited Whitman Col- 
lege and Pacific University. Mrs. Nash accompanied him, and spoke 
at Walla Walla on behalf of the Woman’s Home Missionary Union of 
California. 


One of our exchanges, in referring to the New Year’s Greeting sent 
out by Charles S. Lane, ’84, to the members of his church at Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., says that the church is “alive, full of vital energy and 
Tight zeal, well led, finely equipped, thoroughly organized, and doing 
constant, aggressive, and growing work.” Twenty-seven were added 
to the membership at the January communion. 


A special religious interest bas lately appeared in the Taylor 
Church, Seattle, Wash., where George H. Lee, ’84, is pastor. At the 
January communion 13 new members were received. 


William A. Bartlett, ’85, is showing his enterprise as an organizer 
and leader at the Kirk Street Church, Lowell, Mass., by special attention 
to the interest of the evening services. Among other things, he uses a 
special order of service, has the aid of a large chorus, illustrates his 
sermons by the stereoptican, etc. At Christmas-time he enriched the 
Sunday-school celebration by reading an original story, which has since 
been published in pamphlet form. During the last year and a half 
109 persons have united with the church. 


Clarence R. Gale, ’85, gave two addresses at Marshalltown, Lowa, 
at the end of November upon the life and work of Marcus Whitman. 
During December he gave a series of Sunday-evening discourses on 
Marriage. 


The First Church of Berkeley, Cal., of which George B. Hatch, ’85, 
is pastor, continues to thrive under his care. Forty-four new members 
were added during last year, bringing the total up to 335. The im. 
portance of this church in its relation both to the suburban life of 
Berkeley and to the welfare of the strong University of California, can 
hardly be over-estimated. 
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During the pastorate of Hollis A. Campbell, ’86, the church in Sey- 
mour, Conn., has made a net gain of 60 members, making the total 
present membership 253 (including 27 received on January 2). 


Franklin G. Webster, ’86, recently of Oswego Falls, N. Y., has beep 
engaged as supply at the Westminster Presbyterian Church, Syracuse, 


The debt of the church at East Hartford, Conn., of which §, A. 
Barrett, ’87, is pastor, has recently been practically wiped out. 


In The Congregationalist for January 6 is a vigorous article by E. H. 
Byington, ’87, entitled, ‘“‘ Freedom of the Will No Fiction.’ 


W.N. P. Dailey, ’87, has accepted a call to remove from the Third 
Reformed Church, Albany, N. Y., to Athens in the same state. 


Oliver W. Means, ’87, has lately given a series of Sunday evening 
addresses on The Origin and History of the English Bible. 


The church at Middletown Springs, Vt., under the leadership of 
Henry L. Bailey, ’89, has recently shown a decided increase in its 
benevolences and is also raising money for improvements in its church 
edifice. 


Dr. Wallace Nutting, ’89, of Providence, R. IL., is giving a set of 
four illustrated lectures on his travels abroad. 


Professor Rush Rhees, *88, read an exceptionally able paper on 
Nathaniel’s Confession, John i. 49, at the meeting of the Exegetical 
Society in New York, December 29. 


Professor Curtis M. Geer, ’90, of Bates College, is supplying the 
Sixth Street Church in Auburn, Me. 


Morris W. Morse, ’90, pastor at Crete, Neb., at the annual meeting 
of the State Association in October took part in a discussion in which 
he upheld the utility of such organizations. 


F. M. Hollister, ’91, assistant pastor of the Second Church, Water- 
bury, Conn., resigned his post on January 14, and has received a call 
to the Second Church, Danbury, Conn. His five years of work in 
Waterbury has given him a strong place in the respect and affection 
of the people. 


Frank N. Merriam, ’91, was installed as pastor at Turner’s Falls, 
Mass., on December 14. His predecessor, Harry C. Adams, ’89, and 
E. N. Hardy, ’90, participated in the services. 


J. Newton Perrin, ’91, has accepted a call from Berlin, Vt., to San- 
bornton, N. H. 


Ellsworth W. Phillips, ‘91, of Hope Church, Worcester, Mass., has 
recently declined a call to Swampscott. His salary has been increased 
at Worcester, and the church debt has been reduced. 
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Haig Adadourian, ’93, after many years of work as an evangelist 
among the Armenians of Malden, Mass., has accepted a call to the 
pastorate at Manomet, and was ordained there on November 3. 


H. A. Cotton, ’94 (Graduate Student), has accepted a call to remove 
from Graceville, Minn., to Claremont and Dodge Center in the same 


state. 


Giles F. Goodenough, ’96, of Nepaug, Conn., has accepted a call from 
the church at Ellsworth. 


Miss M. L. Graham, '96, is principal of Beach Institute, Savannah, 
Ga., one of the schools under the American Missionary Association. 


After two years of successful work in the Y. W. C. A. at Lincoln, 
Neb., Laura H. Wild, ’96, has been appointed one of the Secretaries 
for the International Association at Chicago. Her chief duty will 
be the editing of the Association paper, a monthly, entitled The 
Evangel. MHalf of her time is spent on the paper, and the rest is given 
to traveling in the interest of the work. 


Charles O. Eames, ’97, was ordained at Becket, Mass., on December 
14, the sermon being preached by Professor Merriam, and George W. 
Andrews, ’82, taking part in the services. 


William B. Tuthill, ’97, was ordained and installed at Kensington, 
Conn., on October 25. The sermon was by Professor Jacobus, and the 
ordaining prayer by Professor Merriam. 








ADeminarp Annals, 


A number of addresses have been delivered at the Seminary during 
the past term. On Saturday morning, October 30, Dr. Henry Barnara 
gave an informal address based on his early experiences in educational 
work, taking as his theme The Relation of the Clergy to the Public 
Schools. He traced the development of the public school system and 
instanced five essentials of a good educational system. On Tuesday 
afternoon, November 9, Rev. A. C. Thompson, D.D., spoke in the chapel 
on Pulpit Pronunciation. Two addresses have been given at morning 
prayers, the first on November 22 by Rev. George H. Gutterson, for. 
merly missionary in India and now New England Secretary of the 
American Missionary Association, and the second by Rev. Francis B. 
Clark, D.D., who spoke December 2 on the Relation of the Minister to 
the Christian Endeavor Movement. 


The general exercises of the term have been as follows: November 
3, Scripture reading by Mr. Abbe, hymn reading Dy Mr. Trout, and 
sermon by Mr. Boardman. November 17, Scripture reading by Mr. 
Ballou, analysis of a hymn by Mr. Yarrow,'and a sermon by Mr 
Buswell. December 8, Mr. Gaylord read an exegesis of Eph. ii. 1-11 
prepared by Mr. Mather, and Mr. Redfield preached. December 15, 
Miss Borroughs read an essay on Some Phases of Optimism in the 
Literature of the Present Century. Mr. Deming was the preacher of 
the week. January 12, Mr. Curtiss read a Scripture selection, Mr. 
Hodous read a hymn, and Mr. Williams preached. January 19, Mr. 
Schmavonian gave an address on St. Sophia as Mosque and Church. 
and Mr. Schauffler preached. 


The eastern district convention of the Inter-Seminary Missionary 
Alliance met with the Seminary of the Dutch Reformed Church at 
New Brunswick, N. J., November 5-7. Hartford was represented at 
the meetings by six men. The total number of delegates present was 
about one hundred, sent by seminaries of ali denominations in New 
England and the states west and south as far as Virginia. Among the 
prominent speakers were Dean Hodges of the Cambridge Divinity 
School, whose theme was Social Aspects of Church Unity; Prof. Bacon 
of Yale Divinity School, who discussed Bible Study for Life and 
Service. Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, President of Union Theological 
Seminary, spoke most helpfully on the Continuous Sense of Vocation. 
Dr. W. Merle Smith gave an address on Systematic Giving. Two im 
pressive talks were given by Mr. John R. Mott, Secretary of the World's 
Student Christian Federation, one on Bible study and the other on his 
trip around the world. The convention was one of great power in 
every way. 
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On Friday evening, November 5, Rev. G. M. Stone, D.D., pastor of 
the Asylum Ave. Baptist Church, spoke very helpfully at the Seminary 
prayer-meeting on Some Conditions of Spiritual Power. It is hoped 
that there will be other similar addresses by pastors in the course of 
the year. 


The regular fall meeting of the Board of Trustees was held on 
Wednesday, November 10. 


Professor and Mrs. Mead entertained the members of the junior 
class in November and the members of the senior class early in January. 


Professor Pratt delivered the opening lecture of the annual course 
before the Metropolitan College of Music in New York, November 11. 
He took for his theme The Scope of Historic Study regarding Music. 


Professor Paton represented the Seminary at New Haven November 
12 at the reception given to Prof. T. D. Cheyne, D.D., of Oxford. He 
read a paper before the last meeting of the Society of Biblical Litera- 
ture and Exegesis. 


The middle class had their first social of the year November 13. 
Professor and Mrs. Jacobus were the guests of the class. Professor 
Jacobus gave an interesting talk on his experiences in Germany. 


Sunday evening, November 14, Professor Perry spoke at the Young 
People’s meeting of the Center Church on the transmission of the New 
Testament from the time of its composition to the present. 


Professor Mitchell spoke before the Twentieth Century Club of 
Boston November 15, his theme being The Need of a Positive Religious 
Creed. 


At the meeting of the State Conference at Bridgeport, November 16, 
Prof. Beardslee read a paper on “The Doctrine of Regeneration as 
Held by the Churches To-Day.” 


Professor Jacobus discussed the newly discovered “ Logia ” at the 
Center Church, Hartford, November 18, and before the Hartford Minis- 
ters at their first monthly supper and social, held at the Fourth Church, 
January 10, December 26 spoke at the Christmas Exercises of the 
Asylum Hill Church on “ Helps to Helpful Recollections,” and January 
3 lectured in Fourth Church Sunday-school Teachers’ Normal Course 
on “The Gospel of Matthew.” He also supplied the pulpit of the 
Center Church during a two-weeks absence of Dr. Lamson in January. 


On Tuesday evening, November 23, Rev. E. P. Parker, D.D., of 
Hartford, spoke by invitation of the Conference Club, taking as his 
subject, The Use of Liturgical Forms in Worship. The address ap. 
pears in full in this number of the Recorp. The paper was followed 
by an informal discussion, in which Dr. Parker answered numerous 
questions. 
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Professor and Mrs. Jacobus entertained the senior class at their 
home December 1. 


Wednesday afternoon, December 1, Rev. C. W. Shelton, eastern 
field secretary of the Congregational Home Missionary Society, gave a 
missionary address. 


The junior class have organized with Mr. Curtiss as president and 
Mr. Downs as secretary and treasurer. 


At the meeting of the Trustees of Amherst College, December 2, 
Professor Walker was appointed a member of a committee of three on 
the Needs of the College. 


Prof. Mead read a paper before the Hartford Central Association 
December 6 on Phenomenalism in Theology and Philosophy. 


A series of four talks by members of the Faculty has been begun 
on The Devotional Use of the Bible. Prof. Paton gave the first on 
December 10. The second was by Dr. Hartranft on January 14. Pro. 
fessors Jacobus and Beardslee will also speak on this theme before the 


close of the year. 


The students have been invited to the lectures of the Art society. 
The first lecture was given in the chapel on December 11 by Truman H. 
Bartlett, who gave an illustrated lecture on Jean Francois Millet. 


Two mission study classes were formed last term, one for the ladies 
of the Seminary, taught by Miss Burroughs, and one for the men, under 
the lead of Mr. Chapin. The course of study was that suggested by 
the Student] Volunteer Movement, which aimed to secure a bird’s-eye 
view of the mission field. The work this term is a study of Africa. 


Letters have been sent out to churches and Christian Endeavor 
societies offering to furnish speakers on missionary themes, both home 
and foreign. The list of topics covers quite a wide field. A quartet 
has also been organized to assist in such meetings with music when 
desired. About half a dozen addresses have already been given in this 
way, and the work will continue through the year. 


The seniors had a social on the evening of December 20. Dr. W. G. 
Ballantine of Springfield, formerly president of Oberlin College, was 
the guest of the class and gave a most helpful talk on Fairchild’s 
Theology, showing wherein its strength lies. 


The first Faculty Conference of the year was held December 22. 
Professors Walker, Macdonald, and Perry discussed the subject, Cant: 
What it is, and How it is to be avoided. 


During the Christmas vacation, Professor Mead attended a meeting 
in New York of the American Committee for the revision of the Bible, 
to arrange for the incorporation of the American revisers’ appendix 
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into the text of the Revised Bible. It is interesting to note that of 
the New Testament Company, which numbered thirteen in 1880, but 
three are now living. These are Pres. Dwight of Yale, Prof. Thayer 
of Cambridge, and Prof. Riddle of Alleghany. There were fourteen 
in the Old Testament Company eighteen years ago. Of these six 
survive, Prof. Day of Yale, Prof. DeWitt, formerly of New Brunswick, 
Prof. Osgood of Rochester, Prof. Packard of the Episcopal seminary 
in Fairfax County, Va., and Prof. Mead. Only three of these, Profs. 
Day, Osgood, and Mead were able to attend the meeting. 


Professor and Mrs. Gillett received the members of the Faculty 
on New Year’s day. 


Two special prayer-meetings were held during the Week of Prayer, 
and the talks in the chapel were on the themes suggested by the Evan- 
gelical Alliance for the week. 


Professor Jacobus delivered the Stone Lectures at Princeton Uni- 
versity, December 6-13. One lecture was given each evening. The 
title of the course was Present Day Problems in New Testament Criti- 
cism. The lectures centered around the problem of the philosophy 
behind criticism, which was applied especially to the consideration of 
the agreement between the teachings of Jesus and Paul. In connec: 
tion with this visit Prof. Jacobus preached in the University Chapel 
and spoke to the theological students on Doctrinal Preaching. 


The students have organized a Conference Club. There are bi- 
weekly meetings for discussion and conference on various topics con- 
nected with the preparation for the ministry, less emphasis being laid 
upon theological problems than upon the practical questions which 
ministers have to face. The officers of the club are Mr. Lombard, 
president, Mr. Trout, vice-president, and Mr. Olds, secretary-treasurer. 
These officers, together with Messrs. Capen and Williams, form the 
executive committee, which arranges for the meetings. It was by 
invitation of this club that Dr. Parker spoke regarding the place of 
ritual in worship. The members have discussed The Relative In- 
fluence of Pulpit and Press in Moulding Public Opinion, New England’s 
Abandoned Parish and How to Redeem it, and Prof. Shailer Mathew’s 
new book, “* The Social Teachings of Jesus.” 


The middle class have written for Professor Jacobus essays on 
The Double Tradition in the Case of Mathew and Luke, showing why 
it is held that behind these two gospels there are two traditional 
sources, one relating to the teaching and the other to the life of Jesus. 


Mrs. Mary H. Flint gave two interesting lectures, illustrated by 
Stereoptican views, before the Art Society on Saturday afternoons, 
January 15 and 22. The subject of the first lecture was The Parthe- 
non, and of the second, Scopas and Praxiteles. A large proportion of 
the students attended the lectures. 
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On Tuesday evening, January 18, the annual reception to the 
students and friends of the Seminary was given in the rooms of the 
Case Memorial Library. The rooms and entresol were very prettily 
decorated with plants, rugs, and hangings. Refreshments were served 
during the evening. The attendance was large and it was one of the 
pleasantest affairs ever given by the Seminary. 


On Tuesday afternoon, January 18, Rev. William H. Warren, See. 
retary of the Michigan Congregational Association, who is superin- 
tendent of home missions in the state, spoke to the members of the 
senior class on the work carried on in Michigan. 


Rev. Robert P. Wilder visited the Seminary January 20-21. He 
was one of the founders of the Student Volunteer Movement for 
Foreign Missions, was its first traveling secretary, and has since been 
working in India in behalf of the educated classes. During a furlough 
this winter, he is making a tour of the seminaries of the country. At 
the afternoon meeting he spoke on the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, which includes all the Christian Students of the world, 
so far as they are organized, with the single exception of the theo- 
logical students of the United States and Canada. The attempt is 
now being made to federate the seminaries with this important move. 
ment and thus secure their assistance in the work of students for 
students in this country and in other lands. The college movement 
needs the help of the seminaries, and they in turn will be helped by 
such a union of forces. A committee of the Students’ Association was 
appointed to see what action, if any, Hartford should take. Mr. 
Wilder also spoke regarding the student convention under the auspices 
of the Student Volunteer Movement, which meets in Cleveland in Feb- 
ruary, strongly urging the sending of delegates. In the evening he 
spoke to the students on the theme “ The Spirit-Filled Life,” and also 
said a few words at chapel the next morning. His visit made a good 
impression in every way. 


President Hartranft contributed the article on Luther to the Library 
of the World’s Best Literature now issuing under the direction of 
Charles Dudley Warner. 


Professor Gillett has been appointed to represent the Seminary at 
the National Council of Congregational Churches, which meets in Port- 
land, Ore., next July. 


The senior class are meeting once a week for the discussion of the 
ological questions and the problems which arise in pastoral work. 
On alternate weeks there is a review and discussion of some theological 
book, and on the remaining evenings practical questions are considered. 
The books reviewed thus far are John Fiske’s “Idea of God,’ Dr. 
Gordon’s “ The Christ of To-Day,” and Dean Farrar’s “ Mercy and 
Judgment.” <A practical question which has been discussed is The 
Relation of The Church to Sociology. 
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Much practical work is being carried on this year by the students 
under the direction of the joint committee of faculty and students, of 
which Prof. Merriam is chairman, and Mr. Fiske secretary. This com- 
mittee furnishes preachers whenever there is opportunity. The usual 
amount of Sunday-school work is being carried on. Mr. Blackmer is 
superintendent of the Sunday School of the Park Church, Messrs. 
Beadle and Boardman have charge of the boys’ club at Warburton 
Chapel, Mr. TreFethren is president of the Christian Endeavor Society 
at the South Church, several of the students have spoken at the jail, 
Mr. Sanderson teaches a class at the State Prison at Wethersfield one 
Sunday a month, and a number of the men have assisted in the gospel 
wagon work and revival services conducted by Mr. Miller of the Open 
Hearth Mission. Others are working in connection with the Settle 
ment on North Street, in Sunday-school teaching, and in other lines of 
Christian work. 


Professor Macdonald had a review of Arnold’s “ Teaching of Islam ” 
in the last number of the American Journal of Theology. 


The list of Carew Lectures for the year is as follows: February 7, 
“Church Music,” president Melanchthon Woolsey Stryker, D.D., 
Hamilton College; March 30, “ Character and Thought in the Levant,” 
Rey. Marcellus Bowen, D.D., Constantinople; May 4, “ The Solidarity 
of Literature,” Charles Dudley Warner, L.H.D., Hartford; ‘“ Makers 
of Modern America,” St. Clair McKelway, LL.D., Brooklyn, date not 
yet fixed. 


On February 2, Rev. John Henry Barrows, D.D., of Chicago, spoke 
to the students in the chapel in the afternoon, and in the evening gave 
an address in the Center Church under the auspices of the Seminary. 


Passion Week is to be observed as last year by a series of special 
meetings on four evenings of that week. 
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